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ABSTRACT 

A review of the literature, covering a variety of 
theories as to the causes of criainal behavior in young people and 
barriers to their rehabilitation, lays the ^toundvork for a report of 
an experimental program using the humanities to assist in the 
rehabilitation of young criminal offenders, at the State Correctional 
Institution at Camp Hill, Pa. Tha prison setting had a profound 
influence on the evolution of the program. Comparison with other 
inmates showed that the program was well received by most 
participants for whom significant changes were recorded on several of 
the psychological measures used. However followup surveys sliiowed no 
differences in postprison behavior between participants and other 
inmates. This is also true of participants in other educational 
programs at the institution, raising the issues of punishment versus 
treatment and the role of education in a prison treatment program. 
The general conclusion is reached that the reguirement that a prison 
confine inmates produces an inherently punishing environment that is 
antithetical to rehabilitative efforts. Vhile it is unlikely that the 
humanities, or any other educational program will influence 
postprison behavior, such programs can serve to enrich the lives of 
inmates while they are in prison. (Author/SA) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUIE FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

— ^ 

The Institute for Research on Human Resources of The Pennsylvania 
State University was established in December 1964 as a multi-discipli- 
nary intercollege organization to conduct research on, and provide 
graduate training in, the utilization and development of human re- 
sources. The Institute conducts experimental programs and evaluates 
public policies and insUtutions concerned with education, corrections, 
manpower, medical care, welfare* science policy, and religion. 

In conducting experimental programs in such areas as school drop- 
outs and corrections, the Institute has directed its attention to institu- 
tional changes which are more effective in the achievement of the goals 
of society. Its evaluative research has included cost-effectiveness studies 
in areas such as vocational education, child health and welfare, man- 
power, and elementary education. 

An important aspect of the Institute's overall program is graduate 
training. Graduate students participate in all phases of the Institute's 
research projects, in the areas of their major interests. 

Disscmmation of the research findings of the Institute is achieved 
through publications, workshops, and seminars, by testimony presented 
to such public agencies as the U.S. Congress, state legislatures, and Lie 
executive branch at all governmental levels, and by advice to various 
public and private agencies. 

A center within the Institute contributes to its research efforts. The 
Center for the Study of Science Policy, created in mid- 1969, is primarily 
involved in studying the relationship of state and local science policy to 
national science policy, and with the application of scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge to domestic problems of siate and local bodies. 
The Center has completed a series of analytical studies, collected quan- 
titative and qualitative information on the organization of research and 
development within the public sector, and sponsored work:»hops and 
seminars for those involved in the formulation and implementation of 
science policy. 
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PREFACE 



The project described in this report required the cooperation of many 
different agencies and people. While it is not possible to list all of those 
who participated in the project, its statT docs wish to acknowledge these 
who made the most significant contributions. The National Endowment 
for the Humanities provided the funds which made the whole effort 
possible. Dr. Jacob J. Kaufman, Director of the Institute for Research 
on Human Resources, initially suggested a study of this type and ad- 
vised and assisted in all phases of its conduct and evaluation. Dr. Chad- 
wick Hansen helped to plan the content of the program and served as 
consult .nt. 

For providing a setting where the program could be conducted, we 
are grateful to the Pennsylvania Bureau of Correetion and its former 
Commissioner Arthur Prasse, and to the State Correctional Institution 
at Camp Hill, its Sufx^intendent Ernest Patton, staff members Martin 
Brandt and Alfred Isenberg, and the 173 residents of the Institution 
who ti>ok part either as students or control subjects. 

The teachers had perhaps the most difficult task of all in translating 
the objectives of the program inte actual classroom activities. To them 
we extend a special thanks: David Miller, CiKvdinator; Craig Kreider; 
Clyde Rohland; James Spruwls; and Ronald Zeigler. 

In the follow-up of the inmates after they left Camp Hill, the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Probaiion and Parole was especially helpful. W'e are 
grateful to Mr. Elton R. Smith and his sueccssor, Mr. John J. Burke, for 
arranging for their agents to serve as interviewers. The <juestionnaire 
that was administered during the fotlow-up interviews included scales 
developed by several .social scientists. The names of these individuals 
and the sources for the scales are cited in the text. We appreciate their 
kindness in allowing us to use their scales. 

In the preparation of this report, David C. Gumpper was primarily 
responsible for Chapter 6, Joan L. Meyer for Chapter 3, and .Andrew 
Broughton for Chapter 2. Alice Bcamesderfer contributed substantially 
to the organization of the material and to its final editing. Others who 
assisted in various ways were Deborah Check, Steven Dooley, and Nor- 
man Kalber. 

Naturally, those who contiibuted to the project cannot be held tc- 
sponsible for its final results or the way in which their contributions are 
reflected in this report. That responsibility must rest with the project 
director. 

Morgan V. Lewis 
May 3/, 1973 
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INTRODUCTION 



Within the past few years the problems confronting the nation's correc- 
tional system have become issues of significant domestic concern. The 
uprising and killings at the Attica State Correctional Facility, the trial of 
the **Soledad Brothers," and the death in San Qucntin of George Jack- 
son are some of the prominent events that have focused natioival atten- 
tion on prisons and the problems they are facing. 

There appears to be a widespread national concern that prisons 
should be correctional institutions; that is, they should rehabilitate the 
criminal offenders assigned to them. It is generally agreed by a majority 
of the public and by most of those professionally involved in corrections 
that an inmate should leave prison a better person than when he en- 
tered. He should have increased his educational and vocational skills, 
learned to control his criminal impulses, and developed sound values and 
habits as a citizen and worker. This, of coui^e, is the ideal, but it is the 
ideal toward which much of modern correctional practice is aimed. 

The project described in this report was very much a reflection of this 
philosophy. It had the lofty goal of using the humanities to assist in the 
rehabilitation of young crimlnar offenders. The program was based on 
the assumption that the kind of young men who typically end up in 
prison have rarely had any exposure to the humanities. Yet it seemed 
obvious that young men in tbefr late adolescence who found themsetvcs 
in prison had to be concerned with the meaning of their lives. The 
humanities appeared to be an excellent vehicle to tap this concern. 

The aim of the program that was conducted at the State Correctional 
Institution at Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, was to introduce materials and 
activities that would lead its students to examine their lives and would 
help them to find a sense ol personal identity and i set of values 
consistent with life in society. The program fell far short of these ambi- 
tious goals. The basic findings of the project can be summarized in four 
statements: 



1 . The humanities program was well received by a majority of its stu- 
dents. 

2. The prison environment had a powerful influence upon the content 
of the program and methods used in it. 

3. There were some indications that the program had some eflfect upon 
its students while they were still in prison. 
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4. There wai; ro evidence that the program had any effects that per- 
sisted after the inmates were released from prison. 

The failure to find more significant or persistent effects from this 
program led to a reconsideration of the traditional rehabilitation ap- 
proach. It should be noted that the humanities program was a supple- 
mentary one, added onto the most extensive educational nrogram of 
any state prison in Pennsylvania. By contemporary standai^^s of correc- 
tional practice, Camp Hill is a model prisor — but it is stiU a prison, 
which means that it must confine inmates. This is the fundamental 
function of a prison, and by its very nature it generates a social situa- 
tion that is punishing to most inmates and is characterized by con- 
tinuous, but usually latent, conflict between inmates and staff. Can 
rehabilitation take place under these conditions? 

The answer advanced in this report is that true rehabilitation, in the 
sense of positive personal growth, cannot take place in an inherently 
punishing environment. The data from the present study, as well as 
other evaluations of prison education that arc reviewed, suggest that 
these programs have little, if any, postprison effect. If education, which 
is usually the most extensive treatment program in a prison, has little 
effect, what can be expected from other programs? 

To conclude that true rehabilitation is usually impossible in a prison 
is not to recommend that educational programs be abolished. On the 
contrary, it is rcccmmendcd that education can play a role within a 
correctional institution and that the humanities can contribute to this 
role. Its objective, however, is not to rehabilitate but to broaden and 
enrich, at least for a few hours, the lives of the inmates while they are in 
prison. 

In this chapter, the project which led to these conclusions is summa- 
rized and the contents of the other ch.ipters are previewed. The report is 
divided into two parts: Pan I attempts to provide a perspective on 
criminal behavior and on the prison; as a social institution; Part II 
consists of a description of the humanities program, its setting, the 
problems it encountered, an evaluation of its resuUs, and some conclu- 
sions. 

Chapter 2 summanzes the major theories that have attempted to 
explain the causes of criminal behavior, particularly juvenile delin- 
quency. This review reveals the diverse nature of research in the field 
and suggests why a consistent theory of rehabilitative practice has not 
emerged. Because of the pervasive influence of the prison environment 
upon the evolution of the humantics program. Chapter 3 discusses the 
basic structure of a prison and the many interactions which take place 
in it. The thesis developed in this chapter is that because of the very 
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nature of the prisons, many antirehabilitative conditions are inherent in 
it. It should not be inferred that this is an indirect criticism of prison 
staff; the basic problem of a prison lies not in the inadequacies of its 
personnel, but in the nature of its organization and the resulting social 
roles which its* members must play. It should be particularly noted that 
with regard to the institution where the humanities study was conducted, 
the State Correctional Insti ution at Camp Hill, the project staff found 
the Institution's staff to be d cent, sincere people who were honestly 
trying to provide helpful services to the inmates in their charge. Their 
failure to produce more positive changes in their charges, as well as the 
failure of the teachers in the humanities program, is attributable more 
to the prison environment than to personnel inadequacies. 



THE PROGRAM 

The humanities prograii? was conducted from September 1968 until 
May 1969. Soon after it began, the staff became aware that many of the 
basic assumptions that had guided the development of the program were 
not appropriate. One of these basic assumptions was that the class 
should be as student-oriented as poss^ible. The humanities were broadly 
defined to the students as being about ''what it means to be a human 
being." Within this broad framework, the students were encouraged to 
identify areas of interest which they would like to explore further. Those 
students who did not express an area of interest were allowed to do 
anything they wanted as long as they did not disturb the other students. 

Another basic assumption was that the main instructional technique 
wouid be class discussion. 0*ice areas of interest were identified and 
appropriate material provided, it was assumed that the students would 
discuss the meaning and implications of this material. The concept of 
the humanities as a rehabilitation technique was based on the premise 
that group discussion of significant issues had the potential to lead to a 
recvaluation of the dominant values and attitudes in one's life. If the 
discussion had this result, the student might be made aware of alterna- 
tives for his life — alternatives that were not available within his previ- 
ous perspective. 

These assumptions did not provide a workable model for the actual 
conduct of the course. Some students responded to the freedom of the 
classes by choosing to do nothing, but far more expressed interest in 
topics which the prison officials were reluctant to have directly exam- 
ined. The black inmates wanted material on their race — black history, 
black culture, and the writing of black separatists. Many of the whitj 
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inmates wanted material on the Ku Klux Klan and Nazi Germany, 
including the "final solution'* to the Jewish problem. At the time of ihc 
program, the racial climate in the Institution was especially tense, and 
its staff was very concerned about introducing anything that might 
worsen the situation. As a result, the program had to avoid direct 
response to these interests. 

More detrimental to the original plan of the program, however, was 
the general unwiHingness of the students to enter into group discussion. 
There were many reasons for this reluctance, but the dominant one was 
probably the continuous latent conflict, inherent in virtually all prisons, 
between inmates and staff. In a prison, inmates comply rather than 
cooperate, and communication requires cooperation. As long as the 
humanities teachers were identified with the staff, very little communi- 
cation took place. 

Chapter 4 describes the prison in which the program was conducted 
and the characteristics of the inmates who took part in it. The manner 
in which the security considerations of the Institution, the racial ten- 
sions, and the staff-inmate conflict influenced the evolution of the hu- 
manities program arc discussed in Chapter 5, 



EVALUATION 

Chapter 6 presents an evaluation of the effi:cts of the program on the 
inmates while they were still in prison. This evaluation was based on a 
battery of psychological measures that was administered ii\ the humani- 
ties students and two other groups of inmates at the beginning and end 
of the humanities program. These other inmates were selected from the 
regular academic program and the vocational training program to 
match the humanities students as closely as possible. It is important to 
note that all three groups included in this study took part in some 
educational program while they were in prison. The comparisons that 
are made for evaluative purposes are among inmates who received dif- 
ferent types of education and not between some inmates who took part 
in an educational progri>m and others who did not. For evaluative 
purposes it would have been useful to include a group that received no 
education, but such a group was not available at Camp Hill. Because 
Camp Hill serves young offenders, it makes a major effort in education, 
and virtually all of its inmates receive some type of instruction. 

Compatisons of the scores on the psychological measures used to 
evaluate the humanities program showed that the humanities students 
had changed significantly on some scales while the other inmates had 
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not. These changes suggest that the humanities program had made its 
students somewhat more aware of the realitica of their lives. Coupled 
with this increased awareness, however, was an increased need to pro- 
tect oneself from these realities. Thus, the program only partially 
achieved its objectives. It made the students more aware, but this in- 
creased awareness did not include other alternatives for their lives, so 
they tended to shield themselves from it. Given the realities which most 
young inmates must confront, this is an understandable, if unfortunate, 
reaction. Nevertheless, the program was well received by a majority of 
its students, and many of them elected to continue in it even after the 
compulsory phase was ended. 

To determine the postprison effects of the humanities program, its 
students plus the inmates in the two comparison groups were followed 
up for almost three years after they left Camp Hill. Each year, they 
were interviewed about their work and vocational ex{XMicnces and were 
asked to complete a confidential questionnaire containing scales to mea- 
sure values, attitudes, and self-concepts. The results obtained in these 
yearly interviews make up the contents of Chapters 7 and 8. 

Chapter 7 contains information on actual behavior following release 
from Camp Hill — new criminal offenses, work experiences, and major 
problems encountered. In none of these areas were significant differ- 
ences found among the three groups. There was, in other words, no 
evidence that the postprison behavior of the humanities students dif- 
fered in any appreciable way from the behavior of the other farmer 
inmates. 

New criminal convictions averaged between 13 percent and 25 per- 
cent across groups in each follow-up, and each year about 30 jKTcent 
were back in prison. Whether this 30 percent figure is considered hof>c- 
ful or discouraging depends on one's perspective. Because of the vari- 
ability in the definition of recidivism, comparable figures for other 
young offenders could not be located. It is generally agreed, however, 
that recidivism is most prevalent among young offenders and among 
offenders convicted of property crimes rather than crimes of violence. 
Since the Camp Hill inmates were all young, and most were sentenced 
for property crimes, even higher recidivism rates might have been ex-- 
pected. However, if it is expected that a prisoii with a strong rehabilita- 
tion emphasis can virtually eliminate recidivism, these results will be 
discouraging. 

The results concerning employment experiences wifl also he discour- 
aging to those who contend that providing jobs for ex-offenders is the 
key to reducing recidivism. Unemployment rates were high, about 30 
percent, among all three groups at each follow-up. Their employment 
problem did not appear to be one of locating jobs, but rather of retain- 
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ing them. Almost all of the respondents reported frequent job changes, 
often* they claimed^ at their own initiative. The experiences of the recid- 
ivists did not differ significantly from those of the nonreciiivists. 

If it were possible to guarantee each released inmate a secure job 
with decent working conditions and a reasonable income, the probabil- 
ity of new criminal behavior would undoubtedly be reduced. As a na- 
tion, however, we find it difficult to make this kind of job available to 
many law-abiding citizens, especially to the young, who have limited 
work experiences and whose aspirations often make them reluctant to 
accept fcss desirable types of work. The unemployment rates among 
young people and the discontent among many blue collar workers bear 
ample testimony to the need for providing more jobs and better working 
conditions. 

These, however, arc general problems of society, and a correctional 
institution cannot be expected to change them. AU it can do is provide 
education and training to equip its inmates to deal more successfully 
with society as it exists. The evidence in Chapter 7 shows that the type 
of educational programs attended while in prison had no relation to 
recidivism or employment experience. The evidence in Chapter 8 shows 
that educational programs are also unrelated to postprison attitudes. 
The questionnaire which the respondents completed during the yearly 
follow-up interviews included fifteen psychological scales. Not one of 
these yielded any significant differences when compared across the three 
educational programs. This means, of course, that the humanities pro- 
gram, which laid special f^niphasis on examining one's values and atti- 
tudes, had no more effect following release from prison than the regular 
prison programs to which it was compared. There was not even any 
evidence that the humanities program caused its students to be more 
likely to engage in the activities to which they were exposed in the 
program. 

In general, the results of this study lead to the conclusion that the 
type of educational programs to which inmates are exposed while in 
prison has no influence upon their postrelease attitudes or behavior. 
Because this conclusion is contrary to accepted theory in corrections, 
the issue of punishment versus treatment and the role of education in a 
prison treatment program are examined in Chapter 9. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter provides a broad overview of an experimental educational 
program that was conducted to test whether the humanities could con- 
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tribute to the rehabilitation of young criminal offenders. The program 
was conducted for one academic year, and its immediate and long-range 
effects were evaluated. There was some evidence of program effects 
while the inmates were still in prison but no evidence of any effects over 
the thirty-three-month follow-up period. It appears that the requirement 
that a prison confine inmates produces an inherently punishin.r envi- 
ronment that is antithetical to rehabilitative efforts. While it is tntikely 
that the humanities, or any other educational program, wilt influence 
post prison behavior, such programs can serve to enrich the lives of 
inmates while they are in prison. 
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CAUSES OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 

IN YOUNG PEOPLE 

In reviewing the literature on juvenile delinquency, perhaps the most 
difficult task is that of assigning a meaning to the word "delinquency." 
A detailed inspection of the research in this area reveals that different 
investigators approach the problem in various ways which, in turn, lead 
to different theoretical notions. 

The particular points of view of the diverse disciplines have yielded 
theories of causation which are not easily interrelated. For example, the 
psychologist, with his emphasis on the individual and the "pychc," 
usually sees delinquency as being somehow related to emotional prob- 
lems; the sociologist, who deals with groups and organizations, tends to 
sec delinquency as related to the family and the gang; the anthropolo- 
gist, whose background is in the study of cultures, may attempt to 
explain delinquency in terms of culture, subculture, and ethnicity. The 
aim of this chapter is not to derive a definitive analysis of the etiology of 
delinquency, but rather to provide the reader with an overview of this 
complex field and an awareness of the various reasons which have been 
suggested as causes of delinquency. 

The first problem, then, is to derive some definition of the lopic under 
consideration. For the purposes of this review, an attempt vill be made 
to use the broadest definition possible, on the grounds that it will allow 
the greatest leeway in considering theoretical formulations. Thus, the 
particular definition to be used here is primarily a legal one; it relies 
heavily on the observation that the only constant which holds for all the 
behavior under discussion is its illegality within some social system at 
some point in time. This type of definition finds considerable support in 
the recent literature. Martin and Fitzpatrick (1964) state that delin- 
quency is that behavior of minors which society has defined as illegal. 
They add that while this behavior may be related to or coexist with such 
conditions as neglect, dependency, and menial illness, it is not the same 
as or equal to these conditions. Other authors emphasize the importance 
of the environmental setting in defining delinquency. Horrocks and 
Gottfried (1966), for example, believe that the environmental setting 
may ha' e a great deal to do with whether certain behavior is considered 
delingjent. In short, the concept of delinquency is closely related to the 
environment within which the behavior occurs, and its definition takes 
in*o account both the law and the conditions that are somehow related 
io causality. 
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A more outspoken variation of this same definitional theme was 
advanced by Turk (1964), who views delinquency as the **ilicgitima- 
tion of pre-adults'' due to intergenerational conflict. Turk points out 
that it is the interaction of adolescent behavior and the law (i.e., exf>ec- 
tations of the adult world) that lead to the label "delinquent^ not just 
the actions of *'deviant" adolescents. 

Another avenue toward definition that is open to the siKial scientist is 
factor analysis of the behaviors involved. Quay and Blumen (1963) 
used this approach by culling the court records of 191 while male 
delinquents for the presence or absence of thirteen delinquent acts. 
They then correlated and factor analyzed this information, After factor 
rotation, the four factors that emerged were interpreted as d ) truancy, 
(2) impulsivity and thrill seeking, (3) interpersonal aggression, and 
(4) impersonal aggression. A fifth factor in their analysis appeared to 
be related to the age of the adolescents when the acts were committed. 
It is interesting to note that these factors are closely associated with 
some of the theories of causation. 

Although many of the theories of delinquency encompass difTerent 
definitions, it is axiomatic that any definition one uses should hold the 
greatest probability of leading to a complete understanding of the prob- 
lem. A theory that begins with a very narrow definition cannot help but 
ignore important data. 

CLASSICAL THEORIES 

The earliest worker in the classical school of criminology was probably 
Cesare Beccaria, whose book Crime and Punishment was published in 
1764. His ideas were based on the doctrine of moral responsibility, and 
he wrote the book in an attempt to associate kinds of pt'oishment with 
types of crime so that punishment would be an effective deterrent to 
crime. 

The next step in the development of criminology was the neoclassical 
school, represented in the ISOOs by such people as Lombroso in Italy 
and Goring in England (Robison, 1960). Lombroso switched emphasis 
from the act to the criminal individual and introduced the idea that a 
criminal is the product of hereditary asocial forces. This hypothesis led 
to the study of physiological characteristics in the search for a criminal 
type. Goring refuted this work, however, with a study of the physical 
characteristics of 3,(X)0 English prisoners and suggested that something 
like intelligence was the characteristic which should be studied. 

According to Robison (1960), the glands were thought to hold the 
solution to the problem of delinquency in the 1920s. Schlapp and Smith 
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(1928) thought that the whole explanation would be found in excess 
glandular secretions, which they con.^idered to be the cause of emo- 
tional instability. 

Probably the greatest legacy left by the neoclassical SvhCK>l is the 
theory that delinquency is related to body structure. Kretschmer's work 
in relating body structure to mental illness ( 1925) may have encour- 
aged worken> in criminology. More recently, Sheldon, Hartl, and Mc- 
Dermott (1949) concluded that the mesomorph was particularly 
susceptible to delinijuency, whereas the eetomorph and the cndomorph 
were not. 

The Gluecks (1956), who have followed a related line of reasoning 
in much of their work, went so far as to list certain factors that they 
believed differentiated delinquents from nondelinquents. Their hyjxuhe- 
sis was that the body build of an adolescent is determined by his infant 
physique. This has been questioned by students of child development, 
who point out the {X)ient ctTects of such factors as diet, environment, 
and activities over a ten- or fifteen-year period. 

While this work on the physiological correlates of delinquency con- 
tinued, other investigators were furthering the clinical approach to de- 
linquency first proposed by Goring. Sutherland in the 192()s and Slaw- 
son at about the same time compared the incidence of feeblemindedness 
in delinquent and normal populations (Robison, 1960). They found, 
after the misunderstandings surrounding intelligence tests had been 
cleared up, that there was no direct relationship between 10 scores and 
delinquency. Robison (1960) brings this area of study up to date with 
the conclusion that 10 is related to oflieially reported delinquency only 
because it is also related to educational oppi>rtunities, which are poorest 
in urban, lower income areas. 

The most recent research linking physiology and crime has concerned 
chromosomal anomalies. White this work has been most prevalent in 
Great Britain, Telfer (1968) studied 129 convicted criminals in Penn- 
sylvania and found a high rate of gro.ss chromosomal crrjrs among 
them. These conditions were noted in tall males and consisted of either 
the Klinefelter syndrome or the forty-seven, XYY chromosome pattern. 
The latter pattern is thought to be particularly related to cnmcs of 
violence. 




PSYCHOLOGICAL THEOEUES 

Psychological theories of causation tended to apfxrar later and w^erc 
more sophisticated in their attempts to explain delinquency. In histori- 
cal perspective they follow^ Lombroso and Goring in their basically 
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clinical approaches to the problem. Such psychological tlieories empha- 
size the characteristics of delinquent individuals in terms of menial 
illness and personality adjustment (Martin and Fiizpairick, 1964). 

Until very recently, the psychoanalytic theory of Sigmund Freud was 
the most influential in this area. The most basic concept thai he con- 
tributed to the study of behavior was that ^ " unconscious motivation. 
Martin and Fit/patrick (1964) write tha^ en psychoanalytic theories 
arc applied to the problem of causation uclinqucncy, two basic kinds 
of theories can emerge: "instinct'* theories or psychodynamic ''problcm- 
solvinc' theories. 

Instinct theories are those based on the notion that the contents of 
the id are common to everyone at birth. These include all kinds of 
impulsive, aetingniut urges, and thus criminality is not learned but 
innate. What is learned is the control of the impulses of the id. Delin- 
quents have failed to learn these controls (that is, to develop a super- 
ego) and are therefore more prone to conflict with society. 

Psychodynamic problem-solving theories arc- somewhat more com- 
plex. Briefly stated, they hold lhat delinquent behavior is **. . . uncon- 
sciously contrived by the personality as a means of dealing with some 
problem of psychic adjustment arising out of conflicts among the id, 
ego, and superego'* (Manin and Fitzpatrick, 1964, p. 136). The well- 
known work of Hcaly and Bronner (1936) exemplifies this type of 
research. They compared 105 delinquent children with their nondelin- 
quent siblings and concluded that a vast majority of the delinquent 
group was emotionally disturbed, whereas only a small minority of the 
comparison gioup could be so described. Hcaly and Bronner believed 
that the delinquent acts committed were related to the delinquents' 
problems and thus had meaning for them. 

Like all theories of causation, psychoanalytic theories are open to 
criticism. Martin and Fitzpatrick (1964) point out some of the obvious 
shortcomings— e.g., not all delinquent behavior is due to emotional dis- 
turbance — and emphasize the failure of such theories to account for the 
relationship between the form of an act and the particular delinquent 
who performed it. 

Another approach that has been used by psychologically oriented 
researchers is that of attempting to construct typologies of delinquent 
behavior in order to arrive at better understanding. First among these 
was Levy, who distinguished among three main categories of delin- 
quents: (1) those whose delinquency results from the environmental 
situation; (2) those whose delinquency is primarily due to fatitty family 
relationships; and (3) those whose delinquency stems from some kind 
of interna! "sick" condition. Levy held that each of these types must 
receive appropriate and differential treatment (Robison, I960)'. 
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Jenkins ( 1956) hos pro}X)scd another kind of typology which closely 
parallels the aforementioned psychoanalytic thiH)rics of Causation. 1 his 
is a twofold scheme of reaetio»i patterns consisting of the adaptive and 
the maladaptive patterns. One doe:; not have to know' that Jenkins is a 
psychiatrist to see the relationship between ^hc adaptive pattern and the 
problem-solving psyehodynamic theories and the corresponding rela- 
tionship between the maladaptive pattern and the insiinct theorie> It 
may be argued, however, that Jenkins has added the influence of the 
environment to his typology; therefore, some progress has been made. 
One cannot have an adaptive pattern, in the sense that he propiised it, 
without having an environment to which one can adapt. In Jenkins' 
system these two types tielinquents need dilTcrent kinds of treatment. 
Some have applies! his system to institutionalized delinquents, but little 
hiis been done with hh suggestions for treatment, 

A similar classification system Uls been used recently oy Brigham, 
Riekctts, and Johnson (1967), who compared the reported njaternal 
and paternal behaviors of "solitary'* as opposed to 'Nociar' delinquents. 
There is a great similarity between Jenkins' adaptive delinquent and the 
present "social" delinquent, just as there is similarity between the mal- 
adaptive delinquent and the presently discussed "solitary" delinquent. 
Brighams' finding is noteworthy in that both groMps (social and soli- 
tary) had difHculties wjth male authority figures, but only the solitary 
delinquents had difViculties with female authority figures. It can be seen 
that this kind of study quickly leads to a consideration of family dynam- 
ics (which will be di.scussed in a later section ). 

While it may seem questionable to include the research of a lawyer 
and a sociai worker in this review of psychological theories of causation, 
the work of Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck must be included here. Theirs 
is one of the most ambitious programs ever undertaken in an attempt to 
get at the causal factors of juvenile delinquency. This review will con- 
centrate on the latest of their many books, namely, their 1968 publica- 
tion Delinquents and Nondclinqucnts in Perspective. 

The methodology used by the Gluecks has been the same since the 
early 1940s. It consists of comparison studies and. later, follow-up 
studies of 500 matched pairs of males. In the beginning, one boy of 
each pair was an incarcerated delinquent and the other a nondelinquent 
from the Boston sehiK^l system. The Gluecks* early work led them to list 
physical, tenifKramental, attitudinal, intellectual, and sociocuitural 
characteristics that they believed difTerentiated the groups with some 
reliability. Also derived Tium this work were some scales for the predic- 
tion of delinquency based on the boys' family relationships. 

In their latest work, which includes follow-up data on these pairs 
through age thirty-one, the Gluecks attempt to draw some theoretical 
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conclusions with regard Co causation. They stale their essential point 
oarly in their chapter on theory: 

The descriptive analysis has indicated beyond reasonable doubt that 
in all life's activities considered in this inquiry, the men who as boys 
comprised our sample of juvenile delinquents have continued on a 
path markedly divergent from those who as juveniles had been in- 
cluded in the control group of nondclinquents (Glueck and Glucck, 
i96S, p. 169). 

From this observation they draw the inference that the 

. . . mass impact of the external societal environment, or the general 
culture, is less significant in generating delinquency and extending it 
into criminal recidivism than are the bio-ogic endowments of the 
individual and the parental influences of the- formative years of early 
childhood (p. 170). 

From this inference they go on to claim that, unlike theories tl at focus 
on such aspects as ^x>verty. slums, and differential assiiciation, their 
theory can discriminate individuals who are or who become delinquent. 
The Gluecks do not deny that other conditions contribute to the prob- 
lem of delinquency; rather they deny that these conditions are ihc in- 
fluences *\ . . most frequently, potently, and selectively involved in 
generating delinquency in childhood** (p- 171 ). The conditions that are 
involved, they contend, are hereditary individual characteristics and 
early family characteristics. 

Obviously, when a theory and its proponents have been around as 
long as this one, the theory becomes a prime target for criticism. Per- 
haps the most cogent criticism of the Gluecks' work arises from the fact 
that delinquency is hopelessly confounded with the elTects of institu- 
tionali/ation in their comparison study. Are the observations of difTcr- 
ences (which continue up to twenty years) a function of the boys' 
delinquent behavior or of the fact that time spent in a correctional 
institution is a unique experience that can affect all ispects of life once 
a prisoner has been released? To answer this criticism, at least one 
other group, made up of nonadjudicated but admitted offenders, would 
have been necessary at the inception of the study. 

Another criticism stems from the Gfuecks' observation that the insti- 
tutionalized ^x>puIation is not representative of delinquents in general. 
The lack of Negroes in the population is enough to dcKument this pi>int. 
It is interesting that the Gluecks' prediction scales do very {xiorly when 
used in a pi>pulation of Puerto Rican and Negro youths (Craig, 1958). 

Recently, the clinical approach to delinquency has bc^an to be influ- 
enced by the traditional focus of general psychology — learning theories. 
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This can be seen in both the influence of social learning theory (to be 
discussed later with differential association theory) and more tradi- 
tional learning theories, such as that of discrimination learning. Most of 
the research in the latter category stems from Cleckly's (1955) work, 
which tried to better define the diagnostic classtiication of psychopaths. 
He distinguished between ^'primary'* and "secondary" psychopaths, the 
former being the classic guiltless, nondirected criminal and the latter 
being a neurotic person led into criminality by his neurosis. With this 
distinction, researchers began to investigate the ways in which delin- 
quents learn. An early study along this line by Lykken (1957) found 
that primary psychopaths were relatively incapable of learning to avoid 
punished res[x>nses in a laboratory learning task. More recently, Schlic- 
ter (1969) used a discrimination task to find that delinquent males did 
not learn a task in response to punishment but did learn it for reward. 
This pattern is the exact opfx>site of that exhibited by nondcHnc|uent 
males, but is similar to the pattern exhibited by nondclinquent females. 
Further documentation of this finding would raise some intriguing ques- 
tions for the field of corrections. 

Another variable that interests researchers working with learning 
theory and delinquency is delay of reward. Bixcnstine and Buterbaugh 
(1967) compared integrative behavior (e.g., maximizing reward over 
time) in eighty-eight adolescent boys with comparable IQs. They found 
that delinquency was related to the choice of a small but immediate 
reward (one candy bar) over a larger but remote reward (three candy 
bars). They also found that Negro delinquents tended to choose the 
delayed reward more often than white delinquents. The obvious prob- 
lem with current research in the area of delay of reward is the con- 
founding of delay with amount: the delayed reward is always larger. 

In summary, the main focus of psychological theories of causation is 
the individual. The most common methodology has been to compare 
delinquents to nondelinquents in various \s;\ys. While some interesting 
information has emerged from these attL^mpts, no definitive answers 
have been found. 



SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES 
Ecology, Role, and Clmn 

This group of studies and related theories is probably best known under 
the label of the "Chicago studies,'' for it was at the University of Chi- 
cago that the methodology originated. Briefly, this methodology divides 
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the city into a scries of concentric circles and then studies particular 
social phenomena within the different circles. 

Shaw was probably the first to bring some sophistication to this area 
after earlier work by Breckcnridge and Abbott (1912). He first studied 
Chicago (1929) and then with McKay (1931 ) applied the techniques to 
delinquency distribution in Philadelphia, Richmond, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Denver, and Seattle. Shaw and McKay found that the crime 
rate tended to be higher in the center of a city than near its periphery, 
that these high rate areas were characterized by deterioration and 
declining population, and that recidivism was most frequent in the high 
rate areas. The first two findings received the most attention and led to 
the generalization that delinquency is a function of an area's change 
from residential to commercial. This particular type of area is called an 
interstitial area, and it was theorized that the pressures of change some- 
how led to delinquency. 

Needless to say, there are some obvious flaws in this type of research. 
The data of Shaw and McKay were based on reports of delinquent 
behavior, nor court convictions. Also, there was no correction factor for 
such influences as the distribution of police across the city or the pre- 
dominant ethnic background in the areas. Perhaps the most serious 
criticism of this work is that statistical tests were not used in most 
analyses. When such tests were employed by Robison (1960), the only 
ditTerence tha^ reached significance occurred between the two extreme 
areas of a city. 

This research on high delinquency areas led to some interesting work 
with a focus on the individual, such as that by Reckless, Dinitz, and 
Murray (1956) and Lander (1954). Reodess and his colleagues began 
their study by askir-g the obvious question generated by delinquency 
area studies: Why don't all juveniles who reside in high delinquency 
areas become delinquent? What "insulates" some juveniles from the 
influence of their delinquent peers? 

Reckless et aL had sixth-grade teachers list the male students most 
and least likeiy to get into trouble. They then set out to determine from 
oiTicial records whether these characterizations of the boys were accu- 
rate. When they had documented the fact that the hoys were either 
''good" or **bad/* the task of accounting for this judgment began. It was 
concluded that a boy who feels accepted and is reinforced in this feeling 
by his parents and teachers most likely to remain a **good" boy 
regardless of his neighborhood. Thus, the theory of a well-developed 
self-concept as insulation against the temptations of delinquency was 
developed. 

Lander ( 1954) used a slightly different approach to explain the find- 
ings of delinquency area studies and hy^x>thesi/ed that the important 
concept v/as one of anon>ic. He correlated frequencies of delinquency 
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with characteristics of individuals (nativity, color, and so forth) and 
characteristics of households (for example, ownership or rent) and then 
factor analyzed the resulting matrix, From these correlations he cx- 
tracted two factors; an "economic'' factor, which included characteris- 
tics of individuals and some housing variables, and an "anomic" factor, 
which included delinquency rate, home ownership rate, and white-to- 
other rate. Lander believed that the latter factor was related to the 
general disruption of a neighborhood and that anomie accounted for the 
differences in delinquency rates. 

This work, because of some of its obvious ambiguities and inadequa- 
cies, has received considerable criticism. Robison (I960) criticizes it 
for using official statistics of delinquency offenses and for assuming that 
home ownership is a clear-cut variable. Greenwood (1956) has criti- 
cized Lander for the circularity of using anomie in the prediction of 
delinquency. Perhaps the best documented summary of the issues in- 
volved is by Gordon ( 1967), who reviewed the argument between those 
who maintain indicators of anomie are more important than indicators 
of socioeconomic status and those who claim the reverse. He discusses 
the various statistical errors (misuse of partial correlation, regression, 
factor analysis, and mixed cutting point indices) and concludes that the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and delinquency is very 
strong. Gordon contends that others who have not found this relation- 
ship have misused statistics and ignored the extremely low end of the 
socioeconomic status range. It is the end of the range, he argues, that 
makes the relationship. 

Maccoby, Johnson, and Church (1958) included attitudes, values, 
and behavior in their comparisons of high and low delinquency areas in 
Boston. They found that high delinquency areas tended to be lesii "inte- 
grated," that is, residents did not like the area as well, did not know 
their neighbors as well, and did not feel they had as much in common 
with their neighbors. Residents of the two areas did not differ in their 
evaluation of the seriousness of various delinquent acts. The most inter- 
esting finding was that residents of low delinquency areas were slightly 
more likely to do something to prevent a delinquent act, or to report 
one they had observed, than were residents of the high delinquency 
area. These findings constitute one of the few attempts to demonstrate 
the manner in which socioeconomic differences between areas are re- 
flected in actual attitudes and behavior 

Empcy and Erickson ( 1966) have dealt with the thorny issue of self- 
reported crimes and their relationship to social status. They found that 
not only were there a large number of undetected crimes but that the 
number of these violations differed little from one status level to an- 
other. Differences between the kinds of violations in various status 
groups, however, were found, with middle-class respondents committing 
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the most serious aets aiid lower-class respondents reporting that they 
were inclined to smoke regularly, skip school, tight, and use narcoties. 
Empcy and Erickson found that these difFcrcnccs held for delinquents in 
prison as welL Thus, when self-reported violations arc the basic datum 
of a study, the results take on a different appearance. 

Pine (1965) considered another variable in the relationship between 
delinquency and socioeconomic status. He administered a 120-iteni 
^'delinquency inventory'' to 683 urban high school students. Like 
Empcy and Erickson he found that there was no relationship between 
status and delinquent behavior, but he did discover a strong relationship 
between **social mobility status" and delinquent behavior. Pine con- 
cluded that delinquency is not so much a function of an individual's 
present class as it is a function of the class to which he aspires or 
toward which he is moving* 

Albert Cohen is another theorist whose early work was dominated by 
the concepts of role and class. He built on the thinking of Talcott 
Parsons in trying to explain the middle-class delinquent (1955). While 
it will be more appropriate to discuss Cohen's work in a later section on 
gang delinquency, it is relevant to note here that he believed the failure 
of the middle-cla.ss father to provide a salient model of masculinity was 
the generating mechanism of middle-class delinquency. According to 
Cohen, the middle-class boy is brought up in a system of feminine 
values and can only assure himself of his masculinity within this system 
by being "bad.'' 

To summarize the aforementioned sociological approaches^ it can be 
said that most theorists agree on the variables that seem important 
(physical environment, role, and social class). The problem lies in organ- 
izing these variables into a meaningful and workable explanation of 
delinquency. 

The Effects of the Family 

A long-lasting interest in the effects of the family on the delinquent has 
sprung from many sources. Perhaps the primary impetus for this re- 
search was psychoanalytic theory, with its emphasis on the importance 
of early childhood in the development of character. The possible effects 
of broken homes and working mothers have been of particular interest 
to workers in this field. Robison (I960) reports that early studies 
which used broken homes as the variable seemed to indicate that 30 to 
50 percent of all delinquents came from broken homes, depending on 
such characteristics as sex, race, and age of the delinquent. Later, more 
sophisticated work by Shaw and McKay (1931) led them to conclude 
that it may not be the broken home per se that is of causal significance 
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so much as the effects of discord in the family. Another important 
qualification of research in this area has bx^cn raised by Henderson 
(1968), who questions the universality of the patriarchal nuclear fam- 
ily. Robison (I960), after reviewing the work on broken homes, con- 
cludes: 

... the available evidence to date does not confirm a causal relation- 
ship between delinquent behavior and the broken home for iwo 
main reasons: First, because children who reside in households 
whose pattern is not the model one for middle-class white families arc 
the ones most apt to be apprehended and labeled delinquent; and 
second, because the data do not reveal the differential significance of 
the family situation in the emotional reaction of the child (p. 112). 

Upon close inspection, the "working mother" variable turns out to be 
just as complicated. The Gluccks (1957), in their comparative study 
mentioned earlier, reported very sporadic work habits in the mothers of 
delinquents and inferred that this would have damaging effects on the 
family and probably was indicative of the type of mothers they were. 
Obviously, there arc some problems with these conclusions. Perhaps the 
best evaluation of this research is by Eleanor Maccoby (1958), who 
concludes that it is difficult to impute any causal significance to the 
"working mother" variable because there can be ineffective mothers 
who do not work, just as there can be working mothers who provide 
suflScicnt care for their children. 

Another family-related variable that has received much attention 
over the years is that of poverty. In her review of the literature, Robison 
(1960) emphasized the difficulties in using poverty as an independent 
variable. She concluded that the only clear relationship which exists 
between poverty and delinquency concerns the likelihood that a juve- 
nile's behavior will be ofiieially dealt with. This conclusion is open to 
modification depending on the seriousness of the crime. 

When looking for causal significance among variables such as these, 
the obvious solution is to change the frame of reference. As Robison 
(I960) states, . . whether poverty, broken homes, or working moth- 
ers are factors which cause delinquency depends upon the meaning the 
situation has for the child" (p. 116). Unfortunately, these variables 
have not generally been studied in such a manner. 




The Gang 

One of the most studied aspects of the delinquency problem concerns 
the gang, particulariy the violent and antisocial gang. While cariy work- 
ers, such as Thrasher (1927) , did much in the way of describing these 
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gangs, it was not until somewhat later that viable theories of gang 
development and maintenance emerged. One of these early theories was 
proposed by Albert Cohen, mentioned earlier. His theory is based on 
the notion that society poses certain problems for its youth — speciti- 
cally, upward mobility for lower-class youth and sex-rote identification 
for middle-class youth — and docs not provide accepted avenues for the 
solution of these problems. Assuming that society prefers to operate 
within middle-class values, 

. . . the working-class boy has his problem of adjustment and his 
motivation to the formation of a delinquent subculture even if his 
masculinity is not threatened by an early feminine identification; the 
middle-class boy has his problem in the area of sex-role identification 
and a motivation to being '*bad" even if he is equipped to succeed in 
the area in which the working-class boy is handicapped (Cohen, 
1955, p. 169). 

Thus, both types are frustrated and eventually form groups of mutually 
frustrated youths who, in their own subculture, find some kind of solu- 
tion to their problems. The gang is a subculture in that if has its own roles 
and folkways which differ from those of the general culture and with 
which it supports its members, Colien is quick to add that this is not the 
only solution for such boys, others being to accept and play within the 
middle -class system or to adopt the "corner-boy" response which allows 
one to live within the jniddle-class system but not share the same inter- 
ests. 

There is some limited support for Cohen's thesis in the recent litera- 
ture. Cartwright and Howard (1966) used the techniques of area 
research and multivariate analysis to study the neighborhood characteris- 
tics of sixteen delinquent Chicago gangs in I960. Their methodology is 
too complex to summarize here, but they conclude that their results 
support Cohen's thesis. Briefly, they found a significant correlation be- 
tween a factor of suburban characteristics and one of the stable corner- 
boy, and another correlation between socioeconomic status and an 
'^authority protest'* factor. Among the solutions proposed by Cohen 
— the roles of the corner-boy and gang member — the latter was likely 
to be from the lower-class. 

Scarpitti (1965) used a questionnaire to assess the differing percep- 
tions of societal values and opportunities held by delinquents and non- 
delinquents. He found that delmquents were more negative in their 
perceptions of values and opportunities than were nondelinqucnts, but 
that these negative perceptions did not necessarily result in delinquent 
behavior if, through other aspects of their personalities, the buys saw 
themselves as good or nondelinquent. Thus, Cohen's theory would seem 
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to require modification and the inclusion of a self-concept measure as 
part of the explanation. As for theories of mental illness and delin- 
quency, Scarpitti contended that it is possible to hold relatively negative 
perceptions of values and opportunity which are compatible with an 
otbenvise positive or healthy picture of the self. 

Another thesis based on the concept of culture conflict is that of Miller 
(1958), who agrees with Cohen's theory. He delineates processes that 
generate delinquency in the lower-class culture; 

1. Following cuhural practices which comprise essential elements of 
the total life pattern of lower-class cuhure automatically violates cer- 
tain legal norms. 

2. In instances where alternate avenues to similar objectives are avail- 
able, the non-law-abiding avenue frequently provides a relatively 
greater and more immediate return for a relatively smaller invest- 
ment of energy. 

3. The "demand'* response to certain situations recurrently engen- 
dered within lower-class culture involves the commission of illegal 
acts (p. 18). 

Thus, he would argue, the violation of middle-class norms is a by- 
product of the nature of lower-class culture and not the dominant moti- 
vation for it. 

Another theory, which has been more widely cited but is similar to 
those already mentioned, is that of E. H. Sutherland. This theory, 
known as the theory of differential association, is also based on the 
notion of social disorganization but is more explicit as to the processes 
by which young people become delinquent. 

In summary, Sutherland's theory (Sutherland and Cressey, 1966) 
holds that criminal behavior is learned in a process of communication; 
the principal part of this learning occurs in intimate personal groups. 
The theory further states that the "specific direction of motives and 
drives is learned from definitions of the legal codes as favorable or 
unfavorable" (p, 82). According to the principle of differential associa- 
tion, *'A person becomes detinqiient because of an excess of definitions 
favorable to violation of law over definitions unfavorable to violation of" 
law'' (p. 82). In other words, if a person is exposed to criminal patterns 
of life for long periods of time with a corresponding lack of exposure to 
anticriminal patterns, he is likely to become criminal himself. Suther- 
land docs not mention emotional disturbances and personality traits as 
possible bases of delinquency; in fact, he specifically denies their impor- 
tance. 

Sutheriand and Cressey relate this theory to social disorganization in 
the following way. They prefer the term "differential social organiza- 
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tion'* to that of "social disorganization'* but regard the two as essen- 
tially equal in descriptive power. They then explain variations in crime 
rates as reflections of the observation that "a group may be organized 
for criminal behavior or organized against criminal behavior. Most 
communities are organized both for criminal and anticriminal behavior^ 
and in that sense the crime rate is an expression of the ditTerential group 
organization" (p. 83). 

Voss (1964) has found some support for differential association 
theory in his research. He studied self-reported delinquent behavior and 
the social behavior uf the same respondents. On the basis of this re- 
search he concluded th.it adolescents who reported the greatest amount 
of delinquent behavior also associated extensively with delinquent 
friends. Those respondents who had minimal contact with delinquent 
peers were those who reported the lesser amount of delinquent behav- 
ior. 

Erickson and Empcy (1965) related self-reported crimes to social 
class, delinquent associates, and peer expectations toward breaking the 
law. They found that the social class variable was least important in 
predicting delinquency; delinquent associates and a commitment to peer 
expectations were much morr predictive. Here again is support for 
differential association theory. 

The main focus of criticism toward differential association theory has 
consisted of the phrase "excess of definitions'' and the alleged difficulty 
in interpreting the theory. Some writers, like Glaser (1956), have criti- 
cized it for implying only face-to-facc interactions and, thus, for being 
superliciai. Glaser sup ns the term "identification'' rather than associ- 
ation to emphasize the idea that it is not only face-to-face retationshij^s 
that have an effect on adolescents. Burgess and Akers (1966) have 
attempted to use other mechanisms from psychology tc make this 
particular aspect of the theory more workable. They suggest that the con- 
cept of reinforcement has the necessary explanatory power, with oper- 
ant learning theory as the explanation of how delinquent behavior is 
learned. 

Sykes and Matza (1957) have taken a different tack through this 
conceptual ma/c. They disagree with Cohen's concept of a delinquent 
subculture on the grounds that if the concept were valid there would be 
no delinquents who show^ed any guilt or shame. Since this is not true, 
they argue, delinquents must not be totally committed to a reversal of 
middle-class values; thus, the basis of a subculture is disproven. Sykes 
and Matza assert that guides to behavior can be obeyed and disobeyed 
simultaneously, given the right mechanisms of justification. This, they 
claim, is the process implied in Sutherland's phrase "definitions favor- 
able to the violation of law/* except that they prefer to call them "tech- 
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niqucs of neutralization/* Sykcs and Mutza list the following tivc denial 
mechanisms used by delinquents to neutralize the effects of their of- 
fenses: (1) denial of responsibility, (2) denial of injury, (3) denial of 
the victim. (4) condemnation of the condemners, and (5) appeal to 
higher loyalties. 

Most of the theories that refer to subcultures, gangs, and age groups, 
and to the different values and motives of these groups, are related to 
the general sociological viewpoint known as symbolic interaction the- 
ory. This theory focuses on the verbalizations in social behavior as 
representations of norms, values, rationalizations, rules, and so forth. 
The process of learning behavior is influenced by the persons with 
whom and groups with which an individual interacts. The theoretical 
c; .ity of the self-concept is important to this view since self-concept is 
developed and changed by interactions with othei-s through communica- 
tion symbols (i.e., verbalizations). Following this line of reasoning, 
Fannin and Clinard (1965) used interviews and forced-choice scales in 
an attempt to compare the self-conceptions of lower and lowcr-middlc- 
class boys. They found that while the self-conceptions w^erc similar, the 
lower-class boys saw themselves as being '^tougher, more fearless, 
powerful, fierce, and dangerous," and ^ower-niiddle-class boys saw 
themselves as being "more clever, smart, smooth, bad, and loyal." Not 
only did Fannin and Clinard find different self-concepts for these two 
groups of boys, but they also found that these self-concepts were differ- 
entially related to 'Specific behavior patterns. From these findings they 
drew some tempting hypotheses for rehabilitative and preventive pro- 
grams ; 

Self-conception may act as a closure factor re^:;•cting the possibilities 
of behavior to a narrowed universe. Direct programs toward chang- 
ing this aspect of the self-conception might prove more helpful than 
a global effort at pervasive personality change (Fannin and Clinard, 
1965, p. 213). 

There are a number of possible confounding influences in Fannin s and 
Clinaru\ original study, such as the effects of ethnic group and class 
membership. More work is needed to document the possibility that 
different ^elf-concepts lead to different types of behavior before this 
theory can be broadly applied. 

Lerman (1967) has also contributed to the symbolic interactionist 
point of view. His approach was to attempt to show that much potential 
data is lost by lO using attention on the gang alone. He maintained that 
suppoit for the symbolic interactionist position was much more wide- 
spread. After his srudy of symbolic deviance, primarily through lan- 
guage usage and social interaction patterns, he concluded that there were 
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distinct referents for the cultural and social boundaries of a deviant 
youth culture, Lerman further stated that the social unit of this kind of 
subculture is a network of pairs, triads, and groups, with and without 
names* Thus, there is more to delinquent subcultures than gangs atone. 

Schools and Mass Media 

A traditional approach to the causation of delinquency has included 
indictments of the educational system and such media as movies, comic 
books, and television. Here the entities to be studied include truancy, 
lax discipline, and violence. 

While much work has focused on truancy as being the first step to- 
ward a delinquent career, there seems to be little support for this view 
(Robison, 1960). In a rec^»nt study by Elliot (1966), in fact, there i.*; 
evidence of a completely different trend. He gathered data on over 700 
tenth-grade boys in a large Western city and followed them up for a 
three-^^ear period* Both of the following hypotheses were supported: 
(1) the rate of delinquency is higher for boys who are in school than 
for those out of school, and (2) delinquents who dropped out of school 
had a greater delinquency rate while they were enrolled than after they 
left. This data would seem to question the traditionally assumed rela- 
tionship between truancy and delinquency and to support Roscr's 
(I95I ) redefinition of truancy as school resistance. 

Researchers have been even less successful in arriving at any conclu- 
sions about the effects of movies, comics, and television programs that 
depic: violence. Robison's (I960) summary still holds. She wrote: 

There is ... no consensus among the experts as to the effect on 
delinquency of any of the mass media of communication, and no well- 
documented scientific study in this admittedly important field has 
yet been published (p. 160). 



ANTHROPOLOCICAL THEORIES 

A few theories of delinquency have been proposed by those of an 
anthropological bent. Typically, these theorists emphasize the impor- 
tance of a shared culture, the effects of a changing culture (for example, 
the change from a rural to an urban culture), the effects of various 
ethnic backgrounds when an individual is confronted with a "melting 
pot** such as the United States, and so forth. 

It is not feasible here to review all the studies that have concerned the 
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relationship between religious affiliation and delinquency. Many studies, 
of various qualities, have been done, but few have had any impact on 
the problem of delinquency. As Robison (1960) concluded: 

. . . studies . . . have indicated a relatively lower rate of crime and 
delinquency among white Protestants and Jews than among Catholics. 
Since religious affiliation has not been proven to affect the individual's 
disposition toward crime or delinquency, other factors associated with 
members of the various religious groups must be used to explain the 
differing incidence of delinquency and crime in these groups (p. 168), 

Among the factors that she mentions arc the differential distribution of 
social classes in the different religions, the differing sanctions each reli- 
gion places on criminal behavior, and recency of immigration. 

One factor that has led to th.- study of ethnic groups, and thus of 
culture, has bee. the repeated observation that migrants and immigrants 
arc overrepresented in the statistics of crime and delinquency. Accord- 
ing to Robison (I960), there have been four kinds of attempts to 
explain this observation: (1) anomic, (2) culture conflict. (3) our 
frontier history, and (4) some type of multiple causation. 

R. K, Merton (1949) is the proponent of the anemic theory, which 
IS very similar to the anomic explanation mentioned earlier with regard 
to delinquent subcultures. He contends that while the United States 
places great emphasis on materialistic goals, it gives migrants and im- 
migrants little opportunity for achieving these ;;;als. Merton further 
claims that this explanation accounts for the low incidence of delin- 
quency among Jews and Chinese, who have such well-structured educa- 
tion for their young that their futures arc made clear for them. This, he 
notes, is not true for minorities such as the Puerto Ricans. Negroes, and 
Mexicans. Obviously, as an explanatory concept anomic fares no better 
here than it did earlier. It is diflicult to transform it past the level of 
description. 

Neither has the explanation of culture conflict hrcn very useful. Gen- 
erally, according to RobLson (I960), it has been assumed that some- 
how exposure lO new culture patterns would cause dissent and tensions 
between immigrant parent and native offspring which would eventually 
result in delinquency on the part of the child. She believes that at the 
present time this argument must be refuted since there is little evidence 
of such conflict. 

The third pssible explanation, that of frontier mores, has even less 
explanatory potential. The main contention of this theory is that Amer- 
ica has always been, in some respects, a lawless country. Given that 
fact, how can wc expect it to change? An interesting view,' but it is little 
more than a backdrop, 
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The last general idea — the call for theories based on multiple causa- 
tion — is probably the most potentially viable. In spite of all the work 
that followed Wilkins' review (1963), its conclusion is still valid. He 
wrotCt **None of the factors discovered in any of the studies to date 
have been demonstrated causes of delinquency. To this extent it might 
well be concluded that the causes of delinquency remain unknown" (p. 
116). 

Hirschi and Selvin (1966), in their argument for multiple causation 
theories, list three criteria that are yet to be met. These are ( I ) some 
correlation between variables, (2) independent variables with causal 
priority, and (3) a lack of spuriousness in the results. At this time all 
that can be said is that it is very likely that cultural and subcuhural 
features provide the context for learning and early family training. 
These features interact with heredity, peer relationships, and physical 
environments to contribute to the cause and continuance of delinquent 
behavior. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter presents a brief overview of various studies concerned with 
the etiology of delinquency. The studies are quite heterogeneous and 
reflect the fields of interest of the individual investigators. For purposes 
of clear presentation, they arc grouped as follows: (1) classical, (2) 
psychological, (3) sociological, and (4) anthropological. Because of 
the diverse nature of the studies, no attempt is made to integrate their 
various results. Hopefully, however, the review demonstrates the com- 
plexity of the interaction of variables which contribute to criminal be- 
havior. 
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BARRIERS TO REHABILITATION 

Although a considerable amount of research has been devoted to exam- 
ining the causes of delinquent behavior, few concrete facts have 
emerged from the plethora of opinion. Perhaps this is one reason why 
prisons have been, in a large number of cases, unsuccessful in their 
attempts to rehabilitate offenders; it is exceedingly more difficult to deal 
with a problem if its causes arc unknown. 

The lack of specific information about the causes of criminal behav- 
ior has been coupled with a tack of information about the function of 
the prison in the process of inmate rehabilitation. Personal experience, 
sociological observation, and questionnaire and interview techniques 
are all that the social sciences have yet been able wO contribute to the 
study of prison existence. Nevertheless, these methods are valuable in 
their own right, pointing the way to areas which must be studied more 
rigorously. Gottfrcdson (1967), discussing the information bases for 
evaluating correctional programs, concludes that the situation is **de- 
plorable" because social scientists know so little about what is happen- 
ing in the rehabilitative process or how to measure it. According to 
Glaser (1964), ^'Prisons must operate like businesses without book- 
keeping, in blissful ignorance of the extent of their profit or loss" (p, 16). 

After many years of studying penal systems, Cressey (1968) has also 
concluded that we know little about rehabilitating people; we do not 
know if punitiveness works, or if it is inefficient or blatantly erroneous. 
Most techniques used in penology today have not been proved either 
effective or ineffective and are only vaguely related to existing theories 
of behavior and criminology. Since many group or clinical techniques 
are infeasible because of physical and staiT limitations, Cressey main- 
tains that there is a desperate need to find a treatment based on theories 
of behavior that can be cheaply and routinely administered by nonpro- 
fessional sta(T. 

The following attempt to unravel the effects of prison life on the 
inmate and his rehabilitation is based on the facts available today — 
facts which leave much room for interpretation. In order to make more 
sense out of the field of corrections, to ground practice soundly in 
theories of behavior, as Cressey suggests, this analysis is founded in 
certain assumptions about the nature of human beings — assumptions 
revealed in the theories of psychologists Harry Stack Sullivan, Carl R. 
Rogers, Abraham H. Mallow, Erich Fromm, and others. The central 
tenet of these convictions, one common to many theories of clinical 
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psychology, is that positive growth is natural and inevitable for all men 
who arc free from overwhelming internal and external fears, frustra- 
tions* and threats to the self. In practice, this means that rehabilitation 
must be a positive building process rather than a negative^ destructive 
one. 

This chapter is an attempt to identify and describe the features of a 
security-oriented prison which appear to be most antithetical to rehabil- 
itation. It is recognized that these features, which seem so opposed to 
positive growth, may "reform'' some inmates. This type of reform, 
however, seems to be the same kind that takes place when a child 
touches a hot stove. The experience is so painful that the individual 
never exposes himself to it again, but this is punishment, not rehabilita- 
tion. 

The kinds of barriers to rehabilitation described herein — the barren- 
ness and deprivation, the regimentation and scrutinization, the perni- 
cious delinquent inmate subculture, the corruption of authority, the 
racism, the authoritarian bureaucracy — are not typical of all prisons; in 
fact, they are typical of fewer institutions today than twenty years ago. 
Yet hundreds of security-oriented institutions arc still characterized by 
these obstacles to rehabilitation. 

It should be stressed that the studies discussed in this chapter were 
conducted in every type of correctional setting — from maximum secu- 
rity institutions for criminals with several convictions to residential 
treatment centers for youth. It is not implied that all of the conditions 
discussed are characteristic of all prisons. 

Although it is true that correctional practices are advancing, thu^ 
enlightened treatment-oriented prisons are emerging in ever larger num- 
bers, there is no room for complacency. The need for change is still 
staggering. Many limited rehabilitative efforts are being attempted even 
in the most custody-oriented institutions; yet these projects face over- 
whelming challenges because of the antirehabilitative atmospheres in 
which they must function. The purpose of the present chapter is to 
illuminate those aspects of custodial prisons which may negate the re- 
sults of rehabilitative efforts. 



THE ENCAPSULATED MAN-^PHYSICAL AND 
PSYCHIC BOUNDARIES 

The ever-present physical and regimentative barriers within correctional 
institutions inevitably shape the whole process of rehabilitation. As 
many of the more dramatic portrayals of life in custodial prisons indi- 
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cate, the prisoner is stripped, serubbcd, shaved, deprived, caged, and 
regimented — a process which reflects medieval assumptions which 
plague the field of corrections today. 

In any prison which serves as a total institution, or as a "container/' 
the inescapable prison environment reminds the inmate constantly and 
insistently that he is a social reject, unfit for the company of free so- 
ciety. He is isolated with fellow "untouchables," confined by cold insti- 
tutional walls, endless empty corridors, austere and imposing bars, and 
contained by the threat of violence and force. All aspects of individual- 
ity are expunged as the prisoner trades his civilian appearance for the 
prison uniform, closely-cropped hair, and cleanshaven face and relin- 
quishes all private possessions. 

The prison is overwhelmingly drab — the naked light bulb, the ugly, 
bare radiators. The public edl-eagc with sta k bunk and bare toilet 
provides no hiding place from watchful, suspicious eyes. The regimenta- 
tion of all human activity, including eating and using the toilet, strips 
the prisoner of all external manifestations of humanity and leaves him 
stimulus-deprived, bored, and defenseless. Everywhere the layer upon 
layer of walls, bars, barriers, rules, and regulations encapsulate the 
personality as well as the physical being. 

According to sociologist Erving GofTnian (1961), this deprivation of 
all meaningful manifestations of the self in total institutions (such as 
prisons and mental hospitals) is extremely functional from the stand- 
[.x)int of the institution. He comments that the "prepatient's career'' 
starts with relationships and rights, liberties and satisfactions, and ends 
(at the beginning of the inmate*s stay) with hardly any of these— a 
process most fittingly called "stripping.'' In CofTman's terms, these as- 
saults on the self, this process of mortification, are rationalized in the 
name of the mortifying power itself for purj^wses of security, health, and 
other goals which frequently sound reasonable. The main objective of 
such mortification is to ensure that the person's individuality is totally 
subservient to the needs of the institution, so that he never erupts in 
unnecessary and messy hunianness which might disrupt the ef^icient, 
changeless system. 

Gresham Sykes (1958) contends that this regimentation and stark 
environmental deprivation are evidence that bureaucratic personality 
types have "elevated a means to ttie status of an end/' Deprivation and 
regulation become goals themselves; any historical endeavor to relate 
this suffering to rehabilitation has long since disappeared, and any true 
rehabilitative potential of prisons is untapped. 

Deprivation in prison strips the convict of many of the measures of 
success and sources of security to which the free individual has access 
and serves as another means of castigation by society. In his study of a 
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maximum security prison in New Jei*scy, Sykcs (1958, 1966) found 
that the central problem which inmates face is deprivation — deprivation 
of njatcrial goods and heterosexual gratification, denial of autoiii^niy 
and individuality, and loss of freedom and social acceptance. Material 
deprivation in prison has many ramifications in our culture, which bases 
so much of the estimation of success and prestige upon possessions. The 
normal social patterns and sources of security are disrupted by isohiMon 
from loved ones and from heterosexual relationships. (Clemiiicr 
[1940] found that sexual deprivation was the most painful loss among 
prisoners he interviewed.) Questions of sexual identity are disturbing 
for men (especially adolescents) who have no contact with women to 
bolster their sclf-conccpts. Thus, homosexuality, both chronic and occa- 
sional, is common and may be accompanied by serious psychological 
problems. Deprivation of autonomy and liberty is threatening because it 
reduces the prisoner to the status of a child, disturbing his self-image. 
Committal to prison implicitly deprives a man of social acceptance, of 
his status as a "trusted" member of the community. He must, therefore, 
turn io fellow outcasts for the acceptance necessary for self-preserva- 
tion. 

A natural complement to the drabness, austerity, and confining mi- 
lieu of the prison are the rules and regulations which ensure that even 
within his narrow and dull living space, a convict has no responsibility 
or self 'determination. As Clemmer (1940) points out, rules govern 
everything from table manners to work habits to communication with 
others, Sykes (1958) calls this total system of regulation '*a blueprint 
for behavior," an attempt to impose a rigid social order on all of those 
contained within the institution. The authoritarian system backs up 
these rules with threats of force and deprivation — withdrawal of privi- 
leges or ^ good time" — and continenicnt to solitary. The gun and the 
stick are the ever-present reminder and enforcer. Obedience, superficial 
compliance, and or corruption of the system arc the only alternatives 
open to prisoners who wish to maintain their few privileges and rights. 

The loss of sense of self is further emphasized by the dehumanizing 
routine which turns men into cogs, numbers, and bodies, stripping them 
of all freedom and, thus, of responsibiiify (the exercise of conscience 
and judgment which is essential to positive human growth) and makes 
them totally dependent upon the institution. Eldridge Cleaver (1968) 
vividly describes the effects of prison on the identity of the individual, 
characterizing this loss of self as a ^^numbness," ^ atrophy." ^Ymipti- 
ness/' and "deadness'': 

... it is very easy for one in prison to lose his sense of self. And 
if he has been undergoing all kinds of extreme, involved, and un- 
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regulated changes then he ends up not knowing who he is, , . , Indi- 
viduality is not nourished in orison, neither by the officials nor by 
the convicts. It is a deep hole out of which to climb (p. 16). 

Maintaining one's identity is a never-ending struggle. CIcmmer 
(1940) points out that the way one wears his cap and grooms himself 
can become terribly important to a man who ha^ limited ways of ex- 
pressing his identity and his individuality. For those with meager de- 
fenses and fragile egos, this loss of the external trappings of **person'' 
may be crushing and disorienting, a disorganizing rather than a con- 
structive experience. 

Research indicates that lack of stimulation can have serious deteri- 
orating effects on the human personality. The sensory deprivation stud- 
ies of Heron (1958), Lilly (1958), and Kubzansky (1961) indicate 
that a total lack of stimulation can be exta^mely disorienting, causing 
impairment of reasoning ability, distortion of perceptions, hallucinatory 
experiences, a tendency to become unusually suggestible (as in brain- 
washing), disorientation in time and space, disorientation of thoughts, 
confusion of feelings and emotions, paranoid feelings and fears, and 
intensive panic. Allowing the subject to be active decreases these effect^. 
The findings mentioned above occurred under conditions of almost total 
sensory deprivation with voluntary subjects who could terminate the 
experiment at any time. Could more long-term, nonvoluntary, and un- 
controllable deprivation of a far less severe nature (as in prisons) have 
similar effects? 

Clemrncr (1940) points out that daydreaming, paranoid delusions, 
and a tendency to withdraw are common in prisons. In this restricted, 
monotonous, and static environment, 15 to 20 percent of the prison pop- 
ulation indulges in ''reverie-plus" to some degree. This ''reverie- plus," or 
prison stupor, is a function of two conditions — an introverted personal- 
ity and the institutional environment. It abounds in self-reference and 
frequently concerns sexuality, but seldom focuses on criminal or penal 
life. It becomes one avenue of escape from the intolerable situation in 
which the prisoner finds himself. As Clemmer sees it, reverie, gambling, 
and drinking homemade brew are to be expected from individuals with 
a **paucity of interests" — a eomf..on problen among inmates. 

Crcssey (1965) points out that ^'treatment leads to regimentation 
and routine that makes men unfit for life outside the institution/' Pris- 
ons should be places where socially disruptive irzdividuals learn to be 
responsible, capable, and constructive citizens who may safely be re- 
turned to the community- How does such a milieu — the barrenness, the 
regimentation and scrutinization, the implicit threat o' force — foster 
these goals? 
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SOCIAL PRESSES ON INMATE LIFE SPACE 



One of the most curious and perplexing aspects of prison life is that 
many complex and contradictory patterns of social interaction exist 
simultaneously. At the same time that prisoners may be alienated from 
each other and think only of themselves, the forces of the peer group 
may bring pressures upon them to be cohesive at least to some degree: 
while inmates prey uyn each other, they are united in their hatred of 
those who have jailed and contain^^d them. The prison guard and the 
inmate are on opposite sides of the battle front, but they cooperate to 
some extent in that sjxxMal privileges and authority are given to those 
inmates who are cohesive leaders and keep the prison running smoothly. 
The explanation for this phenomenon is relatively simple; all of these 
individuals (both inmates and guards) need satisfaction and are en- 
gulfed in the total institution of the prison which limits their interac- 
tions, and all are dependent in some way or another upon each other. 
While the elements of antagonism, power, and exploitation are disjoin- 
ing forces, they also have positive facets. Antagonism toward one group 
breeds a certan: solidarity in others. The desire for power which must 
somehow be distributed between inmates and ofiicials is the source of a 
great deal of cohesion betwwn otherwise opposing groups. Imprison- 
ment is more bearable if one can spend it in the company of others with 
whom he feels some form of solidarity. This mutual dependence for the 
satisfaction ol needs leads to forms of cohesion at the same time that 
other forces are pulling various groups apart. 

Because it is difficult to characterize the prison community in detmi- 
tive terms, each of the following sections will attempt to treat one of the 
possible forms of relationships which may exist in the prison. The 
reader must constantly bear in mind all of the other complicated proc- 
esses which are operating simultaneously. 

1 he Subju;;ated (^roup: Deviant Milieu 

Isolation and Neutralization of *'(?iaside" Relationships. The convicted 
criminal — who. according to the standards of the larger society, suffers 
from a deficiency in socialization — is isolated from healthy relation- 
ships wiih family, friends, and responsible citizens and is thrown into 
the deviant subculture of prison life. As Goffman (1961) points out, 
total institutions are basically incompatible with the structures of soci- 
ety which play the most meaningful role in a productive, responsible 
life — that is, work and family. Thus, the prisoner is alienated from 
constructive channels of expression and development. Many studies 
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(for example, Glaser, 1964; Clemmer, 1940) have indicated that 
prison tends to disrupt meaningful, stabilizing relationships with indi- 
viduals outside the institution. For most men, the longer they remain in 
prison, the less likely they are to find their immediate nuclear families 
(wives and children) intact, and the more they must rely on blood 
relatives for support. 

Clemmer (1940) observes that the prison culture seeks to preserve 
itself by alienating inmates from the outside culture. When a man enters 
prison, he can develop positive relationships with a majority of the 
prison inmates if he responds positively to inmate values and attitudes 
toward life, A man with close ties to the outside worid — friends, family, 
religion or other values — clashes with the subculture and develops nega- 
tive relationship!' on levels where the two cultures clash. Conflicts tend 
to arise in the mo'-es, customs of conduct, or values rather than in the 
minor aspects of daily life. Those who are partly assimilated have the 
greatest difficulty; their behavior seems confused and illogical to other 
inmates who cling tenaciously to one culture or the other. They may 
comply with authority in some cases but not in others, thus causing 
resentment. Within the prison culture, a prisoner must go **atl the way'* 
to be accepted. 

Healthy, rehabilitative relationships, however, can develop among 
prisoners if the peer group is motivated toward rehabilitation. Wilkins 
(1964) found that "good risks" (men who were likely to be rehabili- 
tated in prison) were better risks when concentrated with other good 
risks, and "bad risks" were worse when concentrated with bad risks. 
Bowman (1960) has found similar results with underachieving chil- 
dren. The social climate of the prison contributes significantly to post- 
release success or failure. 

Glaser (1964), in his extensive study of federal prisons, concludes 
that contacts with meaningful others can compete successfully with the 
influence of the peer group. Post-rcleasc success depends, in part, upi.)n 
the absence of conflict with those with whom the ex-convict lives, be 
they relatives or others. Glaser also observes that the progression from 
the dependency of adolescence to the independence of adult life may 
account for the decline in post-release failure that is associated with 
increases in age. More important, perhaps, is a shift in reference groups 
from the adolescent to the adult world. Glaser is convinced that a 
prisoner can identify with and assimilate middle-class values only when 
he has meaningful relationships with responsible, caring adults who 
respect and cherish middie-class values and have succeeded in life 
through the conventional channels. 

Cressey (1954) points out that because criminality is a social prob- 
lem, social relationships are of primary importance. Therefore, the 
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criminal must develop new relationships which change the social pat- 
terns of his life and his interactions with individuals and society. In 
custodial prisons, however, the contact with noncriminal individuals is 
limiteci to the custodial staff and to an occasional member of the treat- 
ment staff. Considering the inmate-staff ratio at most prisons today, it is 
understandably difficult for an inmate to develop a relationship of suffi- 
cient depth to overcome his criminal tics. 

The Pervasive Peer Group or the Atomizeir Society? Instead of form- 
ing p^Mentialiy constructive ties with socially adjusted individuals, the 
criminal spends his incarcerated life in a group consisting of "custodial 
and professional employees, habitual petty thieves, onetime offenders, 
gangsters, professional racketeers, psychotics, prepsychotics, neurotics, 
and psychopaths, all living under extreme conditions of physical and 
psychological compression'' (McCorkle and Korn, 1954, p. 88). 

The prison society is, in a real sense, schizophrenic; it may be charac- 
terized both as a pervasive criminogenic peer group (Sykes, 1958) and 
as an "atomized society" (Clcnmicr, 1940). Numerous penologists who 
are convinced of one or the other interpretation refute each other with a 
multitude of observations and tjuestionnaires. As was pointed out at the 
beginning of this section, many conflicting social forces operate on the 
prison community to develop cohesion and to tear it apart. First, many 
convicts are mistrustful, self-serving, and exploitative of others. Also, 
staying away from the peer group or actually keeping fellow inmates in 
line for the staff may help one to acquire privileges and a quick release. 
Fear and suspicion are rampant in the prison and tend to splinter the 
subculture. The ''do your owi. time" ethic, espoused by prisoners and 
guards alike, encourages the inmate to isolate himself from others. 

Cohesive influences on inmate life stem from several factors: first, 
younger inmates are still involved in the adolescent {x^er group and are 
so cohesive that the peer group frequently constitutes an antirchabilita- 
tive force. Secondly, the inmate, faced with the rejection of society and 
the deprivation and regimentation at the hands of the prison staff, is 
likely to regard the staff as an enemy and thus unite with his peers, at 
least in terms of a common hate object. Also, the prison code of ethics, 
though frequently broken, encourages inmate loyalty and a traditional 
antistaff orientation. Thus, the issue is extremely complicated, and 
every prison — indeed every prisoner — must be examined in terms of all 
the complex interactions which may exist. 

A substantial body of literature in penology is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the prison social structure. These studies indicate that the 
inmate community is an aggregate of men who can be categorized as 
either grouped or ungroupcd (more or less solitary), who exist in a 
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stratified society with a definite pecking order characterized by the ex- 
ploitation of those of lower status and lesser defenses by those in power 
(Clcmmer, I94U;Glaser, 1964; Polsky, 1962;Sykes, 1958). 

Updating Clemmor's delineation of grouped and ungrouped men, 
Glaser (1964) found that 37 percent of the inmates were ungrouj^cd 
and 62 percent were grouped. The older inmates are more likely to be 
isolated and the youngest (twenty-one years old and under) are the 
most socially oriented. Age at admission is the most significant factor in 
determining whether an inmate will be groufK^d or ungrouped. The more 
homogeneous the inmate population in terms of raee, length of sen- 
tenee, social elass, prior confinement, and amount of correctional expe- 
rience, the more group-oriented the subculture. Glaser found that many 
ungrouped men have close ties with family or friends on the outside and 
avoid trouble to gain quick release. 

In fact, the predominant interest of most inmates is to adjust to the 
cxpceiations of their keepers in order to stay out of trouble. Both 
Glaser and Clemmer indicate that most adult inmates (82 percent) are 
wary of "certain kinds of inmates'' and tend to shy away from large 
numbers of contacts, concentrating on a few close friends. As a rule, 
relationships among prisoners are highly impersonal; most inmates are 
concerned only about themselves. They assume that they cannot depend 
on others and make no effort to assist anyone else. Because the primary 
purpose of groups in a prison is to make time pass as agreeably and as 
comfortably as possible, group loyalty is a very tenuous concept. Clem- 
mer characterizes this lack of cohesion as the "atomized" society. 

Many researchers in eorreetions have pointed out that the prison staff 
unwittingly encourages the antihuman values of prison life. To cope 
with this congregation of "troublemakers" and "deviants" the staff en- 
courages prisoners to live by the old prison maxim of "do your own 
time" — that is, fend for yourself and don't get involved with others 
(Clemmer, 1940; Glaser, 1964; Sykes, 195S). This selfn^ricntcd ap- 
proach was so successful in the prison studied by Clemmer (1940) that 
an inmate was concerned only about those matters which personally 
involved himself. Thus, eollective action was rare. 

MeCteery (1968), Cloward (1968), and others have suggested that 
inmate leaders also promote the "do your own time" ethic in order to 
maintain [xnver by fragmenting the social cohesion of other prisoners. 
From the average inmate's point of view, such detachment from others 
increases the likelihood that he will stay out of trouble, acquire privi- 
leges, and earn a speedy release. 

Glaser (1964) points out that the "do your own time" ethic is anti- 
rehabilitative, the antithesis of what incarceration is supposed to ac- 
complish, for it implies a total lack of interest in or concern for others. 
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Since human morality is based upon empathy for one's fellow man, this 
ethic encourages amorality and eaters to psychopathic outlooks. Indeed, 
this kind of psychopathology, or lack of social consciousness, is at the 
root of many criminal lives. The *'do your own time" ethic only com- 
pounds the antisocial character of many prisoners, encouraging a de-- 
humanizing orientation of **everyone out for himself.** Such an attitude 
fosters the jungle ethic of the survival of the fittest, of the strong ana 
crafty over the weak, the gentle, and the naive. 

What eohesivencss exists in the inmate subculture is maintained by 
an informal code of life, the mores of prison existence. As Clemmer 
points out, this code is derived from the universal purposes of inmate 
endeavor, which include freedom, noncoopcration with officials (less 
universal), and inmate loyalty, health, and loyalty to family (even less 
universal). 

One curious result of peer pressure and the code is that prisoners 
perceive other inmates as being less committed to staff-supported values 
than is actually the case. Cloward (1956) studied a military' prison and 
found that although most of the men were applying for restoration to 
military service, each thought he was the only one doing so; pressure 
from inmate leaders was toward conformity to peer norms. Cloward 
calls such behavior "pluralistic ignorance," resulting from a fear of 
expression of non-inmate-conforming norms. The role of the leadership 
in defining the predominant values was indicated by Vinter, Janowitz, 
and associates ( 1961 ) in a study of six juvenile training schools. They 
found that in custodial institutions leaders had more negative perspec- 
tive than the other inmates, white in treatment-oriented schools the 
leaders had more positive perspectives than their fellow prisoners. 

Incarr .Tinted juveniles and young adults are most likely to be grouped, 
to live by the prison code, and to be swayed by the peer group because 
of the primary influence of peers among adolescents in general. (Glaser 
found that younger prisoners are more apt to revert to crime on release 
and believes that this is due to peer influence. Thus, he advocates 
placing juveniles with older prisoners instead of peers because advice in 
the prison community flows down the age continuum.) 

Exploitation of the Defenseless by the PowerfuL Despite the forces of 
cohesion operating on the inmate subculture, exploitation of fellow con- 
victs is one of the most pervasive problems of prison life. The com- 
pression of the prison existence — the fears and frustrations and resultant 
aggression, the exploitative nature of certain inmates, the lack of goods 
and services which makes force a primary means of obtaining scarce 
goods and gratifications — all contribute to the vicious cycle of aggres- 
sion and exploitation. 
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Given the compression of the custodial prison, hatred and frustration 
are psychologically inevitable. Studies of group process by Ffeneh 
(1944), Lcwin (1948), and others indicate parameters of frustration 
and aggression which are implicit in prison existence. Psychologist Kurt 
Lewin (1948), who spent years studying group dynamics, points out 
that both group and individual frustration result from the following 
conditions: need hunger (unfulfilled needs), a lack of space for free 
movement (lack of alternatives), outer or inner barriers to ''escape/* 
contradictory goals, and/or an oversatiation of activities (boredom and 
irritation with frequently repeated acts). The custodial prison provides 
every one of these conditions without allowing outlets for the resultant 
frustrations. Most clinical psychologists and psychiatrists would agree 
with psychiatrist Karl Menninger (1966) that the repression of instincts, 
feelings, and attitudes only leads to more intense, contained, poten- 
tially explosive feelings which must erupt eventually. 

The inmate exists in a brutalized and brutalizing world; it is a jungle 
existenee which requires eonstant wariness and treachery. Survival of 
the fittest and exploitation of the weak are the all-pervasive rules of 
prison life. The strong intimidate and threaten the defenseless in order 
to acquire contraband, favors, and sexual partners; inmates who turn to 
the prison staff for help are mercilessly punished. The prison statT tends 
to *'overiook'* much of this bullying because in doing so they can de- 
pend upon the powerful inmates to keep others in line, to maintain the 
status quo — -for the prisoner with great power frequently has much to 
lose in the event of a shake-up in the prison. 

Aggression is the predominant mode of expression and interrelation 
in the prison environment. According to French (1944), any group can 
become aggressive under the stresses of fear and or frustration. Frus- 
tration varies directly with motivation and frequently produces aggres- 
sion. When aggression toward others is aimed at "interferfng agents," 
social restraint may inhibit it and decrease the ratio of direct to indirect 
aggressions. In the prison environment, where fear and frustration are 
widespread, the potential controls on aggression suggested by French 
(motivation and social restraint) are absent, while frustration and inter- 
fering agents (custodial and professional personnel and fellow prisoners 
who have conflicting goals and motivations) are constantly present. 

Many students of prison life (Sykes, 1958; Schrag, 1961; Glascr, 
1964; and Glaser and Stratton, 1961 ) have discovered hierarchies in the 
inmate social structure. These consist of the exploiters and the victims, 
the defiant and the submissive. For example, Sykes found the following 
pecking order in a New Jersey prison; the "gorilla'' extorts goods and 
favors by threat of force. The "merchant" sells contraband instead of 
giving (the common exchange method). The inmate culture itself em- 
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phasizes adjustments and thus unwittingly helps maintain the status 
quo. Consequently, the "tough" who terrorizes his fellows is more re- 
spected (as well as feared) than the "ball buster" who defies the 
**serews'* (guards), thereby threatening the subterranean relationship be- 
tween guards and inmates. The "hipster" tries to belong but doesn't and 
is disliked. "Rats*' and establishment men are hated because they de- 
stroy inmate unity and security. The "real man" is the loyal good guy 
who keeps the lid on. Toughness and stamina rather than heterosexual 
activities become the proof of manhood. Prisoners value endurance, self- 
restraint, reserve, taciturnity, and emotional balance — the "dignity'' of 
the American cowboy and gangster hero. 

The system balances between cohesion and extortion. The cohesively- 
oriented inmate is rewarded by the staff, and this bolsters his influence. 
Trouble occurs when a violent man emerges, when a powerful, cohesion- 
oriented inmate loses his power, or when there are attempts to alter the 
power base (for example, a guard who tries to asiicrt authority in areas 
where he has previously been lax). 

Those who do not extort, who have not contrived to hustle or brutal- 
ize fellow inmates are the victims. Those who cannot defend themselves 
live in constant fear and capitulation. Those who dominate learn only to 
take more from other men, to exploit all the more cleverly and merci- 
lessly. The harsh reality of this system of predators and prey was dra- 
matically documented by Davis (196S), who uncovered numerous 
cases of sexual assaults in the Philadelphia prisons and even in the 
sheriffs vans (especially assaults by older men upon young boys). 
From personal exj>erience Eldridge Cleaver (1968) maintains "that par- 
anoia is the common lot of the prisoner, who constantly fears the sabo- 
tage of other inmates and spends most of his psychic energy on the 
petty intrigue necessary for survival. 

Few studies have dealt with the social structure of institutions for 
"incorrigible" delinquent youths; howt-ver, Polsky's participant obser- 
vation (1962) of the '^toughest" cottage for the most unmanageable 
youths at a minimum security home gives some excellent and discourag- 
ing clues to the kinds of social interactions which probably prevail in 
the daily environment of many incarcerated delinquents. He found an 
"aggression-oriented culture" with a distinct hierarchy of power and 
status and a ruthless pecking order where the youths were constantly 
preoccupied with their positions in the group. *The constant projection 
of one's anxieties (over sex, dominance, etc.) and frustrations upon 
others below and above one's status created a vicious circle which leads 
to aggression against boys weaker than oneself" (p. 53), Members 
learned to conform to prevailing group norms by five deviant interactive 
modes: (!) aggression. (2) deviant skills and activities (manipula- 
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tion), (3) threat gestures, (4) ranking (obscenities, name calling), and 
(5) scapcgoating. **Ultimaie authority in the delinquent world rested 
upon tough boys dominating inferior boys by physical force'' (p. 57). 
Violence was the great "uncqualizer." 

The social structure included the following role behaviors: (1) 
toughs (leaders); (2) **con-artists"; (3) quiet types; (4) bush boys 
(punks); and (5) scapegoats. Power was reshuffled through physical 
struggles whenever one of the leaders left. The pathologies of the lead- 
ers were infiicted upon those lower in the ranks through force and were 
reinforced by the deviant subculture. Boys of lower status turned ag- 
gression inward, and deviant behavior was a vital component in the 
equilibrium of cottage social organization. The omnipresent tough-weak 
continuum fed the lack of alternative identifications. Even the observer 
had difficulty maintaining his own integrity and values despite his security 
as a member of the outer society! For the boys there was no alternative 
to the deviant subculture. 

Polsky concluded thai it was virtually impossible for therapeutic 
treatment to succeed because of the pervasive influence of the peer 
group and the way in which the institution interacted with the deviant 
subculture. The treatment stalT had no conception of the real, terrible 
issues of jungle life outside their offices, and the cottage parents and 
other custodial personnel actually assimilated the values of the deviant 
subculture, recognizing the status differentiations and accepting the 
commerce of violence. 

The influence of violence on prison life cannot be overemphasized. 
Sands n964) vividly depicts the terrifying, stifling atmosphere of vio- 
lence which characterizes prison existence . 

Everywhere, every minute — like the air you breathe — there is the 
threat of violence lurking beneath the surface. Unlike the air, it is 
heavy, massive, as oppressive as molasses. It permeates every second 
of everyone's existence — the potential threat of sudden, ferocious 
annihilation. It is as grey and swift and unpredictable as a shark 
and just as unvocal ( p. 53 ) . 

Racistn in Prisons. In addition to the social stratification as captive or 
captor, as grouped or ungroupcd, as exploiter or exploited, prisoners 
are divided ferociously and uncompromisingly by race, according to the 
personal reports of black men who have been incarcerated (Cleaver, 
1968; Malcolm X, 1964). Yet, curiously enough, there is little in the 
literature on prisons concerning either inmate or staff racism; some 
authors casually mention it and promptly skirt the issue. Thus, the re- 
searcher must turn to the subjective accounts of imprisoned black men 
to glean some inkling of the problem. 
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Racism is a fact of life in American society, especially among those 
who have yet to **make il" or who have just barely '*made it" in terms 
of the socioeconomic stratilication of Western culture. Inmates who arc 
recruited from the ranks of these two groups are very likely to be 
exponents of racist attitudes. As many prominent sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and authors have pointed out, the poor white man (such as the 
typical white inmate), perceiving himself at the bottom of the social 
ladder, can build his own self-image only by disparaging someone else 
and placing him even lower on the scale. The black man is the logical 
target because of his socioeconomic conditions. Due to social changes, 
however, the black man is also a threat since he is now better able to 
compete with these low-income whites for the constantly decreasing 
number of unskilled and semiskilled jobs. 

Thus, racism is most rampant among the poor white population. For 
those in lower level occupations, such as prison guards, the problem is 
similar. Many of them come fron^ low-income backgrounds or from 
immigrant stock and have fought their way up to their present status by 
hard work and sacrifice. They frequently must comj^etc directly with 
blacks trying to move into their neighborhoods or jobs. Their attitude 
tends to be 'T made it by hard work, and anyone else can if he tries," 
and they resent welfare and other programs directed at those still living 
in pi^verty. 

In prison, racial antagonisms probably affect the dispensation of priv- 
ileges and favors, inmate-stafT contacts, contacts among inmates, and 
the eonipassion or brutality with which the individual is treated. In 
short, racism may well color the entire !ifc of the convict. 

Militant blacks, such ildridge Cleaver, view themselves as }X)titi- 
cal prisoners who have been wronged far more by society than they 
have wronged it. They resent imprisonment and view it as oppression by 
the white man rather than mere punishment. In Cleaver's (1968) o'vn 
scathing words, black convicts do not view themselves as criminals, but 
rather as "prisoners of war, the victims of a vicious dog-cat-dog social 
system that is so heinous as to cancel out their own malefactions" (p. 
58). In the jungle there is no right or wrong; prisoners believe that they 
are being abused and oppressed rather than that they are paying a "debt 
to society." Thus, militants arc not likely to be "rehabilitated" on the 
terms of the white prison staff — ^that is, be good, be quiet, go along with 
the social order, and don't try to change anything. 

Although documentation is lacking, the Black Muslims are reputed to 
have been successful in converting and rehabilitating blacks from a life 
of crime to a life of devotion to the Muslims and to the mobilization of 
black man[X)wer for community action and a separate society. That the 
Muslims may be more successful than prisons a( rehabilitating blacks 
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might indicate that penology has much to learn from a faith which gives 
a black man deep pride in his race and himself and thus motivates him 
for the good of the black community. 



Precarious Autbority and Pernicious Bureaucracy 

The Authoritarian/ Bureaucratic Balance. The custodial prison is one of 
the most all-cncompassing of total institutions (places characterized by 
barriers to social intercourse with outsiders, where all aspects of life — 
sleep, self-maintenance, play, and work— are carried on with the same 
people). Such institutions, by their nature, tend to develop complex 
patterns of power conservation and manipulation and vast bureaucratic 
mazes which most often neutralize innovative concepts that might upset 
the applecart — for better or worse. 

The inadequacies of custodial prisons and the earnest desire for 
change are well documented, but resistance to innovation is frequently 
entrenched in the burgtucracy, staffing patcerns, and power structure of 
total institutions. Unfortunately, there is little documented study of this 
problem in the literature; it is, therefore, necessary to turn to pertinent 
studies of the public schools, which provide an analogous situation in 
many respects (although schools, as more ''open" total institutions, 
possibly can be more easily changed ). 

Nordstrom, Friedenberg, and Gold (19u7), studying several public 
high schools, found that the institutions and their managers attempted 
to mold individuals, preferring people who w^ere **inert" to creative 
persons who might attempt to innovate or challenge the system. Politi- 
cal scientist Marilyn Gittell, in her three-year study of the New York 
City schoi>Is (1967), found a congested bureaucracy in which individ- 
uals were constantly jockeying for power at the expense of the children 
who were entrusted to them. 

The problems of power conservation and bureaucratic congestion in 
prisons are similar to those of any total institution. Such places tend to 
"swallow" individuals who become a part of them, whether they be 
inmates or employees. Thus, in a real sense, the prison staff and the 
inmate population are victimized by the total institution. Employees are 
entangled in a vast system of authoritarian and bureaucratic guidelines* 
loopholes, and knots which allow little or no flexibility. Institutions 
seem particularly prone to preserving the status quo, despite the efforts 
of individuals to change them, as any impatient reformer knows all too 
well. 

The institutional rules, regulations, and ^'presence" are fortified by an 
intensive fear which frequently immobilizes the staff and makes change 
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impossible — a fear that any change will bring chaos. For most of the 
employees in staff positions, any obvious disruption of the prison's 
security function (for example, riots or escapes) could easily result in 
the loss of their jobs and the ruination of their careers; for some it could 
mean their lives. 

Many meaningless regulations and routines of institutional life are 
perpetuated by the anxiety of prison officials concerning the control of 
their unwilling captives. Order and repression, it is reasoned, arc the 
only sensible ways to handle these '^dangerous * individuals. Thus, regu- 
lations cover everything from obviously dangerous activities, such as 
acquiring sharp objects, to such innocuous concerns as personal dress 
and hair styles. Regulations are enforced rigidly without value judg- 
ments as to rationality and necessity, ironically, in most long-standing 
institutions the original utility of and rationale for specific rules and 
regulations have long since disappeared, leaving innumerable bureau- 
cratically ensnared formalities which further encumber the lives of pris- 
oners and feed the fears of the staff (Cressey, 1968; McCteery, 1960; 
Sykes, 1958). 

The bureaucratic nature of prisons, with its regimentation and routin- 
ization, can generate authoritarianism, especially among those in ritu- 
alized, impf^rsonal jobs. McCieery (1968) found that routines become 
symbolic rituals which lead to authoritarianism and that authoritarian- 
ism tends to increase as the employee is further removed from the 
mainstream of communications. 

Glaser (1964) has described significant differences in the nature of 
inmate-staff relations depending upon the kind of job and work setting 
of the prison employee. He found that work supervisors were generally 
well liked by prisoners while guards were generally disliked. He con- 
cluded : 

The more comprehensive and nonritualized the duties of employee 
with inmates, the more he tends to treat them as individuals and on 
the basis of personal attributes rather than as a class or a status group, 
and this is reciprocated by the inmates. 

The more ritualistic and routinized ^he duties, the more the em- 
ployee is inclined to become authoritarian and punitive, regardless 
of official policies and directives, and the more he rationalizes this 
behavior by negative stereotyping of inmates: this too is reciprocated 
(pp. 138-139). 

Maintaining ike Distance between Keepers and Kept. The staff mem- 
bers of a prison are faced with a basic conflict in their relationships with 
prisoners. Those who must interact on a daily basis wfth inmates at- 
tempt to maintain a status differentiation in order to enforce their au- 
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thority and remain detached. Yet, at the same time they must develop 
inmate cooperation and a minimal amount of acceptance and favor to 
keep order. As a result, they are constantly forced to alternate between 
distance and familiarity. The problem is compounded by the fact that 
guards and work supervisors are human beings and, as such, may be- 
come personally involved with specific inmates, either positively or 
negatively. Generally, total institutions formalize this distance. 

In his study of a mental hospital, Gotfman (1961) observed one of 
the fundamental characteristics of total institutions; 

, . . a basic split between a large managed group, conveniently called 
inmates, and a small supervisory staff. . . . Each grouping tends to 
conceive of the other in terms of narrow hostile stereotypes, staff 
often seeing inmates as bitter, secretive, and untrustworthy, while 
inmates often see staff as condescending, high-handei, and mean. 
Stjff tends to feel superior and righteous; inmates tend, n some ways 
at least, to feel inferior, weak, blameworthy, and i^'.ilty. Social mo- 
bility between the two strata is grossly restricted; social distance is 
typically great and often formally prescribed. Even talk across the 
boundariej may be conducted in a special tone of voice (pp. 7-8). 

For the st iff member of a custodial prison, however, the dilemma of 
maintaining a distance from the inmates is complicated by the fact that 
his authority is based upon rank rather than competence. Cressey 
(1965) distinguishes between these two kinds of authority. Authority 
based on position or rank (where subordinates obey and do not make 
value judgments about orders because it would be painful to do so) 
emplias'zes obedience and discipline; in the case of **expert" authority, 
the subordinate believes in and defers to technical authority on the basis 
of competence. While all organisations have an intermingling of both 
types, the punitive custodial prison is an excellent example of the rank 
or bureaucratic kind of authority. Since the authority of the staff is not 
based upon some sort of eompetenee which is accepted by the inmates, 
the staff must enforce its legitimacy with force and regimentation. (The 
ideal treatment prison would have the "expert'' type of technical author- 
ity and therefore v/ould have no problem in gaining the acceptance and 
compliance of ir.mates, who would be seen as "patients.") 

Aside from this lack of unqucstfonable competence, and thus author- 
ity, the prison guard faces several other dilemmas because he is inti- 
miitely associated with the inmate for forty hours of each week. He 
cannot withdraw physically, and no intermediaries can bear the brunt of 
frustrations over rules and regulations (Sykes, 1966). His relationship 
with the inmates determines whether h: is respected, ridiculed, hated, or 
feared. Sykev observes that the guard may even identify with the in- 
mates, either because he admires a wealthy and influential prisoner or 
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because he shares the plight of the eonvict in being the victim of the 
distant administration which neither explains orders nor permits devia- 
tions by staff or inmates. Because of the explosive potential of the 
custodial prison, the administration feels compelled to demand absolute 
compliance to the most petty regulations. Since the prison guard and the 
inmate alike face repercussions for small infractions, the staff member 
may share a common resentment and mutual sympathy with prisoners. 

As a result of his precarious position, and perhaps as a defense 
against dissolving the barriers between the keeper and the kept, the 
guard frequently develops a disparaging attitude toward the inmates, 
whom he perceives and treats as animals, perverts, and immoral scoun- 
drels. This problem is compounded in the case of white guards and 
black inmates, as indicated in the section concerning racism in prisons. 
The black prisoner may face additionai disparagement and prejudice 
because of his skin color, making an already intolerable situation even 
worse. 

Confiiciini; Views of Criminals ami Treatment. The rehabilitation of 
prisoners is further complicated by the coexistence of conflicting philos- 
ophies about the purposes of prisons and the nature of prisoners, to- 
gether with attitudes and approaches which stem from the historic 
development of corrections and the practical problems of prison con- 
trol. The prison traditionally has been a place where offenders are 
locked up to segregate them from .society. The public still views the 
custcxlial ai^d security aspect of a prison as one of its major functions. 
Prison has aNo been seen as a place where one must "pay his debt to 
snelcty/' where one receives just and fair punishment for his transgres- 
sions. 

The concept of rehabilitation through treatment has become more 
common during the twentieth century. This approach, however, has 
been superimposed upon the e.^ ting security-custody operation and 
thus is constantly compromised, for the goals of the two types of organ- 
izations are frequently antagonistic. 

Cressey's extensive analyses of prison organization (1^54, I960, 
1961, 1965, 1968) indicate that prisons function on the basis of three 
separate yet simultaneous systems: a military system, an industrial sys- 
tem, and a service system. Nearly all modern penal facilities have three 
principal administrative hierarchies, relatively independent of each 
other, which arc devoted to keeping (custcxiians ), serving (rehabilita- 
tive staff), and using (work supervisors) prisoners. Since new services 
and roles have been added without regard for already existing institu- 
tions, there is no relationship, no integration, no chain of command 
among these three systems. Each has different relationships, patterns of 
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authority, communication channels, and decision-making processes as 
well as specific structures for distributing rewards and punishments. 
Thus, there are inherent conflicts among *'ie three systems, and different 
prison administrations emphasize different systems. Needless to say, in 
many institutions conflicts frequently arise between the custodial and 
professional staffs over policy, practice, and control. 

In h's analysis of different types of prison organization, Cressey 
( 1965) contends that the treatment orientation cannot be superimposed 
successfully upon the custodial institution because the two approaches 
demand radically different types of behavior. In an institution which 
is both treatment- and custody-oriented, employees are in a serious 
bind: they must use treatment ethics when those in higher positions arc 
treatment specialists, but they also face punishment if they do not main- 
tain minimum control. The relationship between staff and prisoners 
beeomes confused, and both rank and technical authority are neutral- 
ized through conflicting treatment and custodial objectives. A pattern of 
indulgence and inconsistency develops and becomes defined as treat- 
ment. What appears to be "treatment"' may actually be anything from 
social work to friendship to unoflicial punishments and rewards. The 
whole meaning of rehabilitation becomes subverted and distorted in the 
futile attempt to meet all of the conflicting demands of the institution. 

Zaid (1968) confirms Cressey's observations about the staff stresses 
in treatment oi mixed-goal orientations. He examined the conflict be- 
tween the professional and lay personnel in five different types of insti- 
tutions and found that custodial institutions have a lower level of 
conflict than mixed-goal or treatment-oriented prisons. 

After studying a small general prison in Hawaii as it made a transi- 
tion from custodial to treatment orientation, McCleery (1960) de- 
scribed the difficulties inherent in the change. When the prison tvas a 
custodial prototype, the prisoners had no rights, only privileges, and the 
exercise of power was based essentially on force rather than justice. No 
alternatives of behavior were presented to the subjects, reform was 
subverted to custtxjy, and communications centered on constant reas- 
sertion of custodial values. Through the control of communications 
(reports, referrals, requests to sec treatment staff), the custodial force 
adapted the efforts of other institutional units (treatment, industrial) to 
the support of its own functions. The entire prison could best be char- 
acterized as a police state. The custodial hierarchy was modeled on 
militar) organization with employees of different rank; the power to 
command others was a major source of prestige. Communication of 
information flowed only in an upward direction, while orders traveled 
down the staffs hierarchy. To influence decisicns, those at lower levels 
used the techniques of withholding information. 
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The "liberal revolution" in the prison studied by McCleery came with 
the hiring of new administrators, ineluding a warden who maintained an 
open door poliey and insisted on ''due prcKVss'' in the punishment of 
inmates. This new group, strongly eonvinced of the natural goodness of 
man, geared its policies toward ending the suspieion, secrecy, and arbi- 
trary punitivencss which was generated at all levels of the staff. The old 
guard among the staff members fought the changes bitterly because the 
treatment orientation, including direct aceess to high administrators, 
usurped their power based on punishment and cooperation with inmate 
leaders. They continued to implement old policies at lower levels de- 
spite attempts from the top to change. A new group of recent employees 
gained speedy aecess to communications with the liberal administrators 
and joined in an anti-old guard coalition. As inmates gained access to 
communication and information, the guards rapidly lost status. Tho 
status pyramid of the prison society was flattened, and the gaps of social 
distance in the hierarchy of authority narrowed. A description of the 
effects of these changes on the inmate population is included in the 
following section on inmate culture. 

As these studies indicate, the problems inherent in conflicting ap- 
proaches to corrections make any attempt to effect constructive change 
difl'icuit and corruptible. 

Intersection and Collb»ion between Inmates and Prison Staff 

Much has already been said about the confusing interrelationships 
which evolve in the prison setting. The relationships between inmates 
and stafT members are simultaneously the most precarious and the most 
necessary of all. The inmate subculture is so closely related to the 
functioning of the basic power structure of the administrative hierarchy 
that it mirrors that structure in terms c^f communications, power alloca- 
tion, and social characteristics. The dependcncv of prison life, so terri- 
fyingly like the status of a child in an authoritarian home, frequently 
leads to the "institutionalization" or "colonization'' of inmates. This 
dependency, together with the frustrations, fears, and rejection of prison 
life, frequently cause the inmate to hate those who keep him in chains. 
The prison staff — indeed all people in authority — arc considered stupid, 
callous, and corrupt; the dehumanizing experiences in prison justify 
these prejudices. Antagonisms between the keepers and the kept, hov - 
ever, are mitigated by the fact that the staff and inmates are mutually 
'fcpendent: the outnumbered staff must solicit cooperation to keep 
c jer, and inmates must depend on staff members for privileges and 
recommendations. Thus, the eohe^^ive and divisive factors which affect 
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relationships among inmates also aifcct inmatc-statl relationships. In 
fact, inmatc-staty relationships arc so vital to the functioning of the 
entire institution that transfers of privileges, duties, and power take 
place; a coalition of staff and prisoners is essential to keep order in a 
security-oriented prison. Consequently, the st;ilf power and authority is 
corrupted, and powerful inmate leaders emerge who control and exploit 
their peers. It is evident that the mutual dependence of inmates and staff 
affects the nature of all relationships within the security-oriented prison- 



INMATE CULTURE AS A MIRROR OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE POWER STRUCTURE 

Numerous studies have graphically indicated that the r.ature of the 
inmate subculture and the relationships of the inmates to each other 
are strongly intlueneed by the interrelationships of staff to staff and 
of staff to prisoners. Indeed, the parallels arc so great that the prison 
subculture can be seen as a mirror image of the staff community. 
Lcwin (193V) discovered this striking relationship between group 
structure and type of leadership in the h>3()s, when he conducted his 
classic experiments with groups of boys who worked on projects under 
authoritarian, democratic, or laissrz foirc leadership. 

Lcwin found that groups with authoritarian leaders developed high 
frustration levels but reacted in two very different ways — either highly 
aggressively or extraordinarily nonaggrcssively and apathetically. The 
aggressive group exhibited much "ego-involved" behavior, such as de- 
mands for attention, criticism and competition, and aggressive acts, 
including **strikes." scapegoating, and impersonal and substitute hate 
objects (e.g.. destruction of their work), Tfic democratic club members 
were nu)re spontaneous, fact- and task-oi iented, friendly, and proud of 
their work; they related to the leader on a free and equal basis. All 
youths preferred both laissez ioire and dcmocraey to autocracy. Clubs 
changed markedly when they switched from one type of system to 
another, but there were sudden outbursts of aggression when boys first 
moved from autocracy to democracy, indicating intense pent-up frustra- 
tion. 

McClecry, Street, and Glaser have discovered similar relationships 
in their studies of prisons. Street (1963), through interview and obser- 
vation, studied the inmates and staffs of four institutions whose orienta- 
tions varied from custodial to treatment. He found that variations in 
organizational goals (attitudes, policy, and practice) give rise to differ- 
ences in iimiate orientations and group characteristics. The eustodiai 
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institutions had more ''order'' but also faced a ^'solidarity opposition'* 
from the authoritarian inmate structure. The treatment prisons were 
more oriented to changes in the inmates, and prisoners developed posi- 
tive relationships with the institution. 

McCIeery\s study ( 1^60) of the transition of a small general prison 
from an authoritarian to a treatment orientation indicates graphically 
how' closely inmate relations mirror stalT relations. He found that the 
power structure of the administration greatly influenced the inmate so- 
cial system and that changes in the lines of communication in one 
resulted in similar changes in the other. The inmates in the custodial 
situation lived in a strict hierarchy of power similar to that of the i!af»", 
with an emphasis on conformity (where rebellion might have been ex- 
pected). Coercive power held the highest value in the subculture; to 
achieve independence from official pressures and sanctions, the power- 
ful inmates enforced conformity by more severe sanctions than the 
officials would ever utilize. New inmates were helpless and had to kow- 
tow to be "in/' to make life bearable. The powerful prisoners were a 
group of skilled manipulators who maintained the myths of the **dcvil 
theory" ("rats are lurking in ever)' corner," "everyone's out to get us") 
as a means of control. The staff cooperated with inmate leaders to keep 
things running smoothly. 

As the prison became treatment-oriented, a transition of power oc- 
curred within the inmate social system which was very similar to the 
struggle among the staff. I'he old prison society was static and stratified, 
with '*oId cons" in the role of elders. Thus, the old cons had as much to 
fo^e as the old guard staff members and united with them in an attempt 
to undercut the liberal revolution. Old cons tried to arrest the changes, 
refusing to cooperate with the new inmate council because their status 
in the council meant nothing compared to their previous control. 

The monolithic structure of inmate society began to crack as first 
olfcndcrs, who were previously the lowest caste, found a focus of inter- 
est and organization. Two new inmate groups emerged: first offenders 
who were treatment-oriented and aggressive young toughs who rejected 
guidance of any kind- (The toughs were eventually transferred to an- 
other prison, ) 1 he *Yat" concept disappeared as more and more in- 
mates cooperated with officials for treatment. With the breakdown of 
the old cons' authority, the young toughs terrorized the prison. Violence 
and disorder followed the collapse of customary patterns of communi- 
cation, but the definition of new relationships and roles fostered a re- 
turn to stability. One great stabilizer was the warden's willingness to 
meet with key inmates to explain problems and situations. This elimi- 
nated the mystery and secrecy which generated hunate fear and supersti- 
tion. V^oluntary participation increased, and the number of disciplinary 
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problems declined. Most inmates began to participate in the pro- 
grams, and a coalition of first offenders and the more conservative 
inmates was formed against the toughs and old cons. The entire process 
of transition lasted approximately eight years. 

Glaser (1964) found a similar relationship between staff and inmate 
social structure. He concludes that researchers were mistaken to assume 
that inmate isolation from officials was due to the solidarity of the 
inmate subculture. Rather, he claims, the attitude and behavior of the 
staff toward inmates is the independent variable. Because staff and 
inmate relationships mirror each other, the degree of isolation of in- 
mates from one another varies directly with their isolation from offi- 
cials. 

Total Dependency: A Terrifymi; Return to Childhood. Despite the 
powerful inmate subculture, prisoners are hopelessly dependent upon 
their captors and upon the encaging monolith for the necessities of life 
and for any small favors which might make their dull, grinding exis- 
tence more bearable. Both Sykes (1958) and Menninger (1966) main- 
tain that the prison milieu forces every inmate into psychological as well 
as physical dependence. Orders and rules which seem illogical and har- 
assing come from above without explanation or excuse. Menninger 
(1966) and Goffman (1961) observe that this situation parallels that 
of the small child in an authoritarian home, and for many prisoners it 
is, in a real sense, a return to the status of a child. Such a situation is 
profoundly threatening to the self-image of any man because it abol- 
ishes his independent adult status and reduces him to the '\veak, help- 
less, dependent status of childhood/' It is nearly impossible, under such 
circumstances, to maintain one's sense of adult competence, maturity, 
and self-determination. 

Inmates of total institutions react to this complete dependency and 
loss of contact with the outer world in many ways. Many tx?come "over- 
colonizcd" (Goffman, 1961) or institutionalized (Shiloh, 1968) and 
thus find the prison a refuge, a safe solution to their problems. Others 
suffer greatly, depending on the defenses they can muster to protect 
themselves (Farber, 1944). 

Anthropologist Ailon Shiloh (1968) confirms Goffman's observa- 
tions about the ^^colonization" of inmates of total institutions in his 
study of a Veterans Administration hospital. Shiloh found two major 
categories of patients: 40 percent were institutionalized (they did not 
want to leave), and 25 percent were noninstitutionalized and hoped to 
be released soon. Tlie rest were somewhere in between these two ex- 
tremes. During interviews, the institutionalized individuals were passive, 
silent, rambling, apathetic, noncooperativc, and fearful; the noninstitu- 
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tionalizcd were articulate, intiMcsted, coherent, and straightforward. 
Tlie institutionalized patients saw the mental hospital as the ''best solu- 
tion" to their problems; i'or them it was an '*old soldiers' home," far 
better than skid row or their other life alternatives. It was a comfortable 
place (vvith television, recreation, and so forth) which satisfied their 
needs. They made a point of staying out of trouble so they would not 
lose their privileges, were totally noncritical of the institution, and had 
no outside contacts. Many were there because they did not want to 
leave rather than because they were mentally ill. In contrast, the nonin- 
stitutionalized individuals had close outside relationships and saw their 
hospitalization as a temporary, unfortunate occurrence* They were crit- 
ical of the institution and its therapy program, but at the same time they 
attempted to be as inconspicuous as jx)ssible, lest they draw unfavor- 
able attention and negative sanctions. 

Of course, prisons differ from mental hospitals, but there is a certain 
definite overlap of populations, and the general characteristics of total 
institutions apply to both. Institutionalization in prisons may take a 
somewhat ditferent form, but it doubtlessly exists. 

During the last few decades, psychologists and criminologists have 
found that inmates, especially 'lifers," lose the urge to adapt to the 
outside world and become extremely egocentric. Three kinds of behav- 
ior that result from a long prison sentence are self-deception, self-resig- 
nation, and a retreat to fantasy. 

Suffering is prominent in any total institution. Farber ( 1944) studied 
the suffering and escape orientation of forty inmates at the Iowa State 
Penitentiary and found six factors related to the degree of suffering. 
Those which increased suffering included the belief that the sentence 
was unjust, the belief that the time served was unjust, an indefinite time 
of release, and the unfriendliness of the outside world. Factors nega- 
tively correlated with suffering included the hope of getting "a break" 
and involvement in recreation, social life, and cell block activities. 

The first three factors accounted for 5S percent of the suffering. 
Farber found a definite ''calculus of punishment" in the mind of the 
prisoner in which he balances the amount of time served with his sense 
of guilt and his sense of debt. 

Hatred of the Keepers. Psychologists agree that the self-concept of any 
man is formed and reshaped by the attitudes of significant others toward 
him; negative responses from others can be extremely threatening. 
Sykcs (1958) and McCorkle and Korn (1954) point out that the 
harsh, brutal reality of societal rejection force the inmate to seek sclf- 
aflTirmation among fellow prisoners and to defend his sense of worth by 
rejecting the society which is chastising him. 
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The stale has LMidowcd the prison guard, as its representative, with 
ahiiost unlimited powers over the inmates and their rights. Thus, the 
prisoner foeuses his ill feelings and hostilities upon his custodians, who* 
are natural objects for all the anger and hatred he feels toward the 
larger society. The prison code itself generates and feeds attitudes which 
are charged with hate — the hate of those who have failed and have had 
their failure rubbed in by the more powerful (Clemnier, 1940). 

Barnes (1965) characterizes the relationship between inmates and 
the prison statf as a "cold war" which sometimes warms into violence. 
The one common bond among inmates is that they are on the wrong 
side of the **rod and bolt curtain'' (prison bars). 

To discredit their keepers, prisoners have a dogma which dcfmes 
those on the other side of the bars as stupid, callous, and corrupt 
(Clemmer. 1940). The prisoner privately refers to statf members by 
derogatoiy names and circumvents authority as much as possible. The 
ethics of the prison culture dictate that he avoid communication with 
'^screws," speak only when spoken to, and show his contempt of them 
by cooperating in only the most superticial ways. Generally, the gulf 
between custodian and captive cannot be bridged. Prison lore and cul- 
ture glorify the deliant and the treacherous, the strong and clever, and 
abhor the man who tries to make contacts with those on the other side of 
the fence. Prison ballads, doggerel, and tales praise the courageous 
antiadministration and antisocial acts of singular men — the great es- 
cape, the clever one-upmanship, the daring defiance. 

The prison guard, the cop, the politician, the white collar worker, the 
business executive, and all "respectable" citizens are seen as squabbling 
over their share of the juicy American pic, furtively sneaking olT with 
the biggest piece of the take that they can embezzle, pilfer, plunder, 
blackmail, swindle, defraud, or swipe. The conviction that all those on 
the other side of the bars are corrupt is frequently well founded in the 
experiences of prison life. The larger society has condemned the crim- 
inal for violence or theft, yet the prison official — the societal surrogate 
— may resort to violent aggression against inmates and may take or 
destroy their prized possessions. The privileged class of captors can 
violate most of the human rights of the captives, but the captives dare 
not deviate for fear of chastizemenl. In a world where the ''correctors" 
can violate many of the laws for which the ''to be corrected'' have been 
institutionalized, it is understandable that prisoners become cynical and 
view the world as corrupt. The repression in custodial prisons increases 
the seething, silent, ever-increasing pressure of inmate rage, causing 
otTicials to react even more oppressively. It is a vicious cycle of hate and 
repression which must eventually ex[;lode into violence. 

As Menninger ( 1966) sees it. the wonder is that there are so few^ 
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riots, for •'the niaximum-sccurity policy advocated by the old-time 
penologists has the elTeet of increasing frantic, desperate, and furious 
reactions" (p. 7iS ). 

The strength of the inmates' feelings in these circumstances is ex- 
pressed in the convict's terms by Elldridge Cleaver (1968), who be- 
lieves that he could have gotten an earlier release from prison but would 
have been "less of a man" if he had followed the path laid by officials. 
He comments: 

A convict's paranoia is as thick as the prison wall — and just as 
necessary. Why should we have faith in anyone? Even our wives and 
lovers , . . leave us after a while. ... All society shoves the convict its 
ass and expects him to kiss it; the convict feels like kicking it or 
putting a bullet in it (p. 20). 

Corntpt'um of Authonty: The Subverting Coalition, The piHcntial cx- 
plosivencss of the antagonism between prisoner and staff is mitigated by 
the interdependence of the two groups. This interdependence leads to 
the corruption of authority in the prison, which provides the inmates 
with a channel to privilege and self-assertion. By rewarding inmates for 
cohesive and conservative actions, the stati ensures order; by ccwperat- 
ing in Lhis game, the convict gains a relaxation of restrictions and 
prohibitions This coalition of cooperative inmates and staff keeps 
things "coc>r' withiii the prison waifs. 

The prison guard is under tremendous pressure to compromise with 
the inmates in many areas of life — lettifig infractions pass "unnoticed," 
allowing the inmate leaders to llagrantly violate rules witVout repercus- 
sions. He must inevitably cope with the basic facts of prison life: he 
must be able to control his charges to keep hi^ job; yet he and his 
comrades are greatly outnumbered. In case of trouble (such as riots), 
his life may depend on the good will of those he presently controls. 
I'hus, the guard must muster the cooperation of the prisoners, and to do 
this, he must yield to them by overlooking minor infractions — food in 
the Cells, an occasional brawl, contraband, homosexual activity. By 
doing so. he may be assured of ''order" and thus of his job And his 
physical well being. If he does not play the game, he may faccNtnany 
uncomfortable and threatening situations ( Sykes, 195S ). \ 

When the prison demands production of gtx^ds from the innmes, 
when the economy and rationale of the institution reqiure that ttie 
inmates **earn their keep," work supervisors must also bribe the conr 
viets. When Sykes { 195S) studied the New Jersey State Prison at Tren-\ 
ton. he found that although the prison needed the 'labor of fits] 
captives/' the captives did not need it themselves. Thus, even though the 
inniates had no motivation to work hard, the custodians* jobs were 
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jeopardized if produetion was not adequate. Since the staff was prohib- 
ited from using effeetive rewards and punishments, it was under great 
pressure to utilize illegal rewards. 

In most prisons even the administration is far more concerned wiih 
the end product of order than with the means of achieving it; therefore, 
life can be very uncomfortable for a euard who will not play the game. 
As Sykes (1966) points out, the prison administration realizes that its 
apparent dominance rests u{X)n some degree of voluntary cooperation. 
The employee who uses too much punishment is in trouble. The guard 
must walk a tightrope between the concessions he must make to keep 
order and those that inmates will draw from him if he is weakwilled, 
lazy, or easily intimidated. Sykes indicates that custodial jobs and au- 
thority may fall to inmates through laxness or nonfeasance, rather than 
malfeasance, corrupting the relationship and making it virtually impos- 
sible for the custodian to regain control. Some guards inevitably begin 
relegating their own responsibilities to inmates — e.g., the body count, 
weapons check, messages, errands — giving tremendous power to those 
who arc chosen. The guard who is careless may discover that his power 
has subtly and slowly slipped away, leaving him with an empty job. Yet, 
if he attempts to reassert himself, the inmates will threaten to inform 
the administration of his past indiscretions. 

Thus emerge the p<)werful inmate leaders who manipulate lx>th in- 
mates and guards to their own aggrandizement and are a major source 
of stability in the seething, repressed inmate community. Cloward 
(I960) has found that these inmate politicians or ''big shots'' have 
almost exclusive contact with the prison staff, limiting the contact of 
others by means of inmate pressure and the ''bogey man" myth of the 
"rat.'' Any less poweiful inmate who attempts to reach the staff is 
immediately the object of suspicion and reprisals. Basically, Cloward 
points out, the big shots have a stake in the status quo, and the "conserv- 
ative ideology of the inmate elite" evolves. 

Circumvention and detiance are the inevitable results of total depen- 
dency on the institution and its stall, deprivation of material goods and 
leisure pursuits, and the hostility generated by rejection and debase- 
ment. The inmates of any custodial prison direct vast energies toward 
undermining the regimented and restricted life of the institution. An 
intricate system of contraband supplies inmates, at greatly exaggerated 
costs, with many of the material goods and luxuries which are denied in 
prison. Cigarettes, candy, books, pornography, coffee, homemade liq- 
uor, and even drugs can usually be purchased on the black market. 
Bribery and extonion are components of everyday life. In his study of a 
prison that held the worst offenders in the state of New Jersey, Sykes 
(1958) found that regardless of the personalities of the prisoners, 
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prison iifc itself creates strong pressures toward "criminal'* behavior. 

The contention th'it prisons serve as places where men learn to be- 
come !aw-abiding citizens seems ridiculous in view of the corruption of 
authority in prisons. If anything, many prisoners seem to corrupt the 
prison, rather than be reformed by it. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter draws together many studies of prison life in an attempt to 
document the ways in which the basic structure of a prison is inherently 
antithetical to rehabilitation. It is generally believed that the goal of 
imprisonment is to release an individual who is capable of assuming a 
productive role in society. Whcii the characteristics of a prison are 
examined, however, many elements seem to act in opposition to this 
goal. It can even be argued that the prison experience may make one 
less able to within normal legal restraints. 

The most obvious fact of life in the prison is complete isolation from 
normal social contacts. Within the correctional institution, a different, 
largely pernicious system of roles and relationships develops. Operating 
simultaneously within this system are conflicts between inmates and 
staff members, ''pecking orders" among the inmates, racism, subversion 
of authority, and the psychological changes brought about by fear, de- 
pendency, and frustration. In those prisons which make an honest at« 
tempt at rehabilitation, further confusion results from attempting to 
reconcile conflicting objectives. 

Given the problems discussed here, there should be little wonder that 
prisons are often unsuccessful in rehabilitating criminals. In most cus- 
todial institutions, the normal supports are removed from an inmate, 
and few healthy attcrnativcs arc provided. Personal growth requires the 
freedom to make choices and to accept the consequLMices of these 
choices, but the total dependency of prison existence removes this free- 
dom and replaces it with a stark and hostile environment in which the 
individual is forced to spend most of his energy protecting himself both 
physically and psychologically. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
PROGRAM: THE SETTING AND 

THE INMATES 



A brief review of the literature on prison life reveals that many antire- 
habilitative elements arc present in the correctional institution. One is 
tempted to ask, as a result of the bleak picture which was painted in the 
previous chapter, whether rehabilitation is indeed a realistic goat within 
the context of such deprivation and authoritarian control. 

This report is concerned with an experiment which, in a very broad 
sense, attempted to shed some light on that question. More specifically, 
the experiment was an attempt to evaluate the effects of an experimen- 
tal humanities program on the attitudes and behavior of young male 
offenders. It was hoped that the study of the humanities might lead the 
inmates to reconsider their values and help them in their search for a 
sense of personal identity. 

The idea of a humanities program in the prison may seem incongru- 
ous, or even ludicrous, to many. While the humanities arc considered 
among the highest and most ennobling of man's creations, prisons sug- 
gest the extreme opposite. Society tries to hide, forget, and ignore its 
prisons, but they remain a constant, nagging reminder of the baser 
nature of man — of the selfishness and crucUy inherent in all men. 

Because the humanities and prisons arc apparently so incompatible, 
the humanities have much to offen The young men who typically end 
up in prison have rarely been exposed to the humanities; for most of 
them, school has been nothing but a long succession of frustrating 
experiences and failures. Reading, studying, and classes are painful 
reminders of their previous failure. Yet it seems clear that young men 
who, in their late adolescence, find themselves in prison must be con- 
cerned with the meaning of their lives. The humanities appeared to be 
an excellent vehicle to tap this concern and to introduce the students to 
materials which would lead them to examine their lives. 

To accomplish this overall objective, several different approaches 
were devised and implemented; they were abandoned when they proved 
unworkable. Finally, an approach was arrived at which could simulta- 
neously encompass the objectives of the program, the interests of the 
students, and the security considerations of the prison. 
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THE SETTING 



The experiment described in this report was conducted at the State 
Correctional Institution at Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, an institution 
which incarcerates young men lifteen to twenty-one years of age. The 
huge doors, gates, and locks of Camp Hill make the strongest and most 
lasting impression on a new visitor. Detined in terms of an adult prison. 
Camp Hill is a minimum security institution. It is, however, a full- 
fledged prison. The grounds are surrounded by a high cyclone wire 
fence which is topf>cd with barbed wire. Doors and gates are always 
kept locked. Chadwiek Hansen, curriculum consultant to the project, 
described the setting as follows: 

Although the physical plant is relatively clean and modern, the 
initial impression made on most outsiders is one of massive indignity 
and potential brutality. Inmates live in cellblocks. These are also 
relatively clean, well lighted, and reasonably well ventilated. Yet 
they deny the inmate the smallest degree of privacy. The net impres- 
sion is that of caged people in a human zoo — including the smells 
of the zcx), in spite of ventilation. The grounds between the buildings 
are spacious. But outside as well as inside, the atmosphere of the 
prison is always present. The fence is always visible. So are the guard 
towers, with their armed guards and searchlights, Nobody ever steps 
off the paths onto the grass, because to do so would suggest irregu- 
larity and alarm the guards. 

According to its official state designation. Camp Hill is the institution 
for minor (under twenty-one years of age) offenders convicted of the 
types of crimes usually comnutted by adults. It is the "end of the line'' 
for juvenile offenders; almost all of the inmates were committed to 
Camp Hill when they could not adjust in other institutions or commu- 
nity placements. Most of those incarcerated at Camp Hill are not simple 
delinquents or incorrigiWes; their most common offenses are crimes 
against property, but inmates convicted of assault, rape, and murder are 
also present. 

Because it serves young offenders, the Camp Hill Institution makes 
more of an effort to rehabilitate its inmates than any other prison in the 
state system. All new arrivals ri\:eive diagnostic appraisals which guide 
the Institution in its attempt to provide beneficial educational and work 
ex^x^ricnces- The educational program extends from basic literacy in- 
struction through college courses, and inmates who are under sixteen 
years of age must attend school. Those who are over sixteen but have 
not completed high schoi)! attend classes to prepare for a test which 
yields a high school equivalency diploma. College courses are otTered by 
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the Harrisburg Area Community College to students with the necessary 
qualifications. 

In addition to these aciidemic classes, the prison's education building 
has a wide variety of shops, and instruction is given in over twenty 
vocational skills. Formal instruction is combined with work experiences 
in the various agricuiti' al, industrial, construction, service, and main- 
tenance operations conducted by the Institution. 

The medical and psychological services are also, by normal prison 
litandards, extensive. Medical care includes corrective and cosmetic 
surgery as well as the provision of prosthetic devices, tiach inmate is 
assigned to a caseworker who has access to full-time psychiatrists and 
psychologists. 

Despite the emphasis on rehabilitation, Camj/ Hill is primarily organ- 
ized for detention and control. Its inmates are not there of their own 
choosing, and some are, at times, incapable of controlling themselves. 
There is a constant threat that some of the inmates may endanger other 
inmates or members of the stafT. The ficrvading atmosphere is reflected 
in a continuous concern for control anu security. The underlying phi- 
losophy is that the {.x)tcaLial for dangerous incidents is reduced if offi- 
cers are constantly in charge of and responsible for the inmates. 

The concern over security influences every procedure in the Institu- 
tion. Any proposed activity is evaluated first in terms of its effects upi)n 
control and second in terms of its objective. This emphasis on control 
must be appreciated in order to understand the evolution of the experi- 
mental humanities program, but any attempt to underscore such a con- 
dition is feeble compared to the pervasive atmosphere of control which 
a visitor encounters when he enters the gates. If this atmosphere is so 
evident to visitors who know they can leave at any time, how much 
stronger it must seem to inmates. 

The emphasis on control is not described here to critici/e the prison, 
but rather to portray the environment within which the humanities pro- 
gram operated. Prison officials readily admitted that security Vr'as a 
major consideration in all of their activities and further contended that 
the Institution could not operate without it. Given the present nature of 
the Institution, this is probably an accurate statement. 

Stemming from the control function is the second niajor variable that 
influences all activities in the prison — namely, the con.Jnuous latent 
conflict between inmates and stall. Rarely does this conilict become 
overt, but it influences all interactions between the two groups. Stiff 
members are constantly in the position of forcing inmates to do thifigs 
against their will. Obviously, the first task of the stafl' is to keep the 
inmates in the Institution until parole or release. Once this is achieved, 
the staff must make the inmates get up in the morning, clean their cells, 
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go to breakfast, go to jobs and school, and so on throughout the day. 
The inmates generally believe that none of this coercion is fair. Few feel 
much guilt about their crimes — they tend to think that their real mis- 
take was getting caught. In the minds of many inmates, the actions of 
the prison staff serve as direct and tangible evidence of a society that 
they believe has always treated them unfairly. 

The penalties for direct disobedience are severe enough, however, 
that few inmates risk it. They comply rather than cooperate with offi- 
cials and constantly test the minimum level of compliance that will 
avoid punishment. The stalT, therefore, must continuously prompt and 
warn the inmates to behyve in prescribed ways. Thus, the constant 
negative interaction between staff and inmates both results from the 
conflict between them and serves to perpetuate this conflict. 

The third major variable that determines the institutional atmosphere 
at Camp Hill is racial conflict. There are approximately equal numbers 
of black and white inmates at the Institution, and racial antagonism is 
the major divisive force between them. The inmates, who come mainly 
from the lower socioeconomic strata, have led lives of repeated depriva- 
tion and failure. They h:ive been denied most of the material things 
which are highly valued in our society and have failed time after time at 
educational and vocational tasks. They have even failed at crime, for 
they have been caught and caged. The natural results of such lives are 
profound hostility and resent)nent as well as basic, though largely re- 
pressed, fears about one's competence as a human being. 

Hatred of the opposite race is an effective way of dealing with these 
deep hostilities and fears about oneself. The hatred which is directed 
towards the other race provides an "acceptable" outlet for aggression. 
At the same time, the approval and acceptance which one receives from 
others who share his antipathy compensate for personal inadecjuacies 
and provide the satisfaction of identification with a "superior" group. 

Most expressions of racial hatred in the prison were symbolic, such 
as swastikas carved into desk tops or slogans written inside textbook 
covers. Four months before the inception of the humanities program, 
however, a fulUtledgcd racial battle took place on the athletic field" and 
a few weeks after th. program started, several blacks attacked three 
guards, nearly killing one. The Institution was justifiably concerned 
aboui the racial issue but, like society in genera!, was unsure of how to 
handle it. The major policy was to try to avoid any situation that might 
touch ofT other incidents. 

These three forces acting in the environment at Camp Hill — the 
emphasis on security and control, the conflict between stafT and in- 
mates, and the racial antagonism— all had major impact upon the evo- 
lution of the humanities program. 
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THE INMATES 



Approximately 900 men, with an average age of 18.5 years, are incar- 
cerated at Camp Hill. Most of them have committed serious crimes or 
have been involved repeatedly with the law. They arc not unintcliigeni:; 
even when measured by standard IQ tests, which arc biased toward 
middle-class whites, the average IQ is almost 100, and two-thirds of the 
inmates are in the normal 90 to 110 range. Despite their ability, how- 
ever, they have had considerable difilculty in school. The average 
number of grades completed is only six, and test equivalent grade 
performance is at the same level. 

The inmates who were selected to participate in the humanities 
program had somewhat better academic skills than the average inmate. 
The Camp Hill Institu-ion conducts both day and evening educational 
programs at every level from basic literacy training to college courses. 
The humanities subjects were selected from students enrolled in the 
evening diploma program which prepares its students to take the Gen- 
eral Equivalency Diploma (GED) test; passing the GED test indicates 
that an individual has an education equal to that of an average high 
school graduate. The inmates assigned to this program have demon- 
strated that they can handle academic material at the secondary school 
level. Because the humanities program planned to emphasize reading 
and creative writing, the GED program seemed to be the most appro- 
priate source for experimental subjects. 



SELECTING THE SUBJECTS 

To evaluate the results of the humanities project, it was necessary to 
collect data on inmates who were similar to the humanities students bni 
who did not participate in the program. To achieve this coniparability, 
certain characteristics of all inmafes assigned to the GED program were 
examined before the classes began. Race, age, and IQ were used as the 
mair matching variables, with .secondary consideration given to crimi- 
nal history and scholastic achievement. Inmates who had recorded his- 
tories of narcotics addiction, diagnosed psychiatric abnormalities, or 
overt physical handicaps were eliminated from the matching process. !n 
addition, inmates wliose sen:ences extended more than eight months 
after the end of the humanities program were excluded so that it would 
be possible to follow up the post-release experiences of the subjects. 

Since it was not possible to match the subjects exactly on the selected 
variables, the inmates were grouped into categories by race (black and 
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white), age (over and under eighteen years), and 10 (below 90, 90 to 
105, and over 105). The dividing po'mis for the age and IQ variables, 
were selected to yield groups of nearly ecjual size. 

Thus, there were twelve groups of subjeets with similar eharaeteris- 
tics (two race x two age x three 10). Within each of these groups, the 
most similar subjeets were paired. One of each pair was then randomly 
assigned to the humanities program and the other to the GED control 
group. Extra subjects were assigned to each group, and the groups were 
balanced on the secondary criteria by withdrawing subjects in pairs 
until the best possible group match was achieved. To provide another 
control gi'oup, students in the Institution's vocational program were 
classified into the same categories used with the GED students, and 
those with the best match were selected as subjects. 

It is very likely that if the humanities program had been ofTered on a 
voluntary basis, its students would have been more interested and recep- 
tive than the subjects who were actually chosen. Using v^!untcers, how- 
ever, would have yielded a group that was in some way different from 
nonvolunteers. In addition, the inm:;tes at Camp Hill are not normally 
given any choice as to the courses they will study. Thus, assignment to 
the humanities program was similar to other cc^urse assignments at the 
Institution. 

The matching procedure resulted in the formation of three groups of 
subjects, each containing fifty-nine inmates. An exact match was ac- 
complished for race, with each group having eighteen black and forty- 
one white inmates. Statistical analysis demonstrated that the small 
between-group differences in types of crimes committed and legal clas- 
sitication (criminal court or juvenile court sentence) were nonsignifi- 
cant; thw majority of ubjects in each group were juvenile cases sentenced 
for repeated propert) offenses. 

No statistically significant between-group difTerenees (excluding sub- 
jects for whom pretest scores were unavailable) were found for 10* 
arithmetic achievement, or sjx^lling achievement. The vocational control 
group, however, tended to be slightly older and to have completed more 
schooling than the other two groups, while the humanities students 
tended to have a higher level of reading ability. In the analysis of pre 
and pcsttcst results, scores were statistically manipulated to control for 
these ditlcrences. 



Characteristics of the Subjects 

This description of the characteristics of the subjects was drawn from 
interviews conducted at the conclusion of the humanities program. 
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Eighty-eight (50 jKrccMit) of the 117 selected subjects were inter- 
viewed, but the results may not be representative of the total inmate 
population. For example, there were fewer blaeks in the classes from 
which subjects were drawn than in the Institution as a whole. Also, the 
academic perforinanec of the subjects was higher than the prison aver- 
age. 

These dilTcrcnces suggest that the selected subjects came from sligiitly 
more favorable family backgrounds than the typical inmate; in fact, 
only 10 percent of the subjects reported that their families received 
welfare assistance. Nevertheless, there was considerable disruption of 
the families. In half of the families, both parents lived together; in one- 
third, the parents were divorced or separated; and in the remainder, one 
or both of the parents was deceased. 

During the course of the interviews, responses concerning family 
relationships amply verified the Gluccks' ( 1968) finding that delincjuent 
boys were much less likely to have a close relationship with their fa- 
thers. When asked which member of his family the subject felt closest 
to, less than 10 percent replied that it was their father. Slightly less than 
half reported their mother, and one-third named a brother or sister. The 
responses to the opposite question — the family member the subject feels 
farthest from— indicated that about one-third felt farthest from their 
father Questions on whom the subjects would turn to for advice on a 
big decision, on the mos: in>portant person in their lives, and on the 
person who has inlluenced them most on educational and occupational 
decisions all show very little reliance on fathers. Only on the question of 
advice did as many as 10 percent of the subjects say they would turn to 
their fathers. 

It is obvious from these data that very few of the subjects related well 
to their fathers. It seems very likely that faikn in this initial relation- 
ship with an authority figure made subsequent interaction with authority 
figures difticult. The general inability of the inmates to relate in a posi- 
tive manner to authority figures appears to have influenced the decision 
of the humanities teachers to identify with the inmates rather than with 
the staff while teaching at Camp Hill. 

There were few consistent difTcrences among the three main groups 
of subjects with regard to their family relationships. On questions con- 
cerning values and general orientation toward life, however, something 
of a pattern emerged: vocational students tended to give answers that 
might be expected from achievement-oriented, upwardly mobile youn^ 
men from the lower middle class, while humanities students were 
slightly mor: likely to give answers that seemed natural for a young 
prison inmate. The GED students tended to fall somewhere between the 
other two groups but were usually closer to the vocational students. The 
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answci*s of all groups, including the humanities students, were rather 
middle-class in tone. When asked how they would spend $500 if some 
one gave it to them tomorrow, one-third of the vocational students, as 
compared to two-thirds of the humanities students, said they would use 
it for persona! pleasure. Another question that revealed this pattern 
asked how much control the subjects believed they had over their fu- 
tures. Nine out of ten of the vocational students thought they had much 
or very much control, while only half of the humanities students were 
equally confident. The vocational students tended to detine a successful 
person in terms of achievement, whereas the humanities students were 
more likely to consider money and possessions as the criteria for suc- 
cess. 

Other questions on general outlook did not differentiate between the 
vocational and humanities groups. When asked whether hard work and 
planning pay off, about 85 percent of both groups replied atlirmatively. 
One-third of each group thought they were "always" or "often" getting 
a "dirty deal" from life. Approximately SO percent of both groups 
thought a person should try to get a "good" job, "good" being defined 
as better than his father's. Both the humanities and vocational groups 
had similar ideas about the most important things in life: slightly over a 
third of each gri.up thought personal pleasure (happiness) was most 
important, a little less than a third said family and friends, and about 20 
percent cited achievements (getting ahead ). 

Since all of the interviews were conducted at the end of the program, 
it is not fx^ssible to evaluate changes in interview responses as a result 
of the program. Nevertheless, the ditferenecs between the humanities 
and vocational students may have been due to the program. On most 
cjuestions the subjects tended to give answers which indicated an un- 
questioning acceptance of the predominant values in American society; 
however, on a few questions the humanities students were more likely 
to give answers which suggest a more realistic and socially perceptive 
assessment of their situation in life. While this pattern was not consist- 
ent enough to he cited as clear evidence of the ctTects of the program, it 
is suggestive and lends to confirm some similar test results. 

Despite some evidence that traditional values were being questioned, 
the fact remains that most of the inmates seemed to accept these values. 
Merton ( 1949), as mentioned previously, has provided one explanation 
for this phenomenon in his analysis of anomie. He contends that the 
glials of achievement and material possessions are equally distributed 
throughout all levels of society, but access to these goals is ditTcrentially 
distributed. In the lower classes limited access to these goals through 
socially approved means can lead to illegal behavior. 
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SUMMARY 

Although the idea of a humanities program in the prison may seem 
incongruous, the humanities appeared to offer considerable potential for 
exposing inmates to cjuestions and issues they had never previously 
considered. To realize this potential, an experimental educational pro- 
gran: in the humanities was organized and presented in a prison for 
young male offenders. 

The State Correctional Institution at Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, makes 
a major effort at rehabilitation, but it is still very much a prison. As 
such, it places heavy emphasis on security and control, and there is a 
sharp division between the roles of inmate and staff member. For rather 
obvious reasons, there is considerable racial antagonism between black 
and white inmates. 

The inmates who participated in the humanities program were se- 
lected from the evening school program at Camp Hill, and all were 
capable of academic work at the secondary school leveL The matching 
procedure which was used in the experiment resulted in the assignment 
of similar inmates to the humanities program and the two comparison 
groups. Although many of the inmates came from broken families and 
few revealed any closeness to their fathers, they tended to accept middle- 
class values. 
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THE PROGRAM AND ITS PROBLEMS 

None of the individuals involved in planning the humanities project 
thought it would be easy to carry out such a program within a prison 
setting. Nevertheless, the problems they encountered were more numer- 
ous and more complex than anticipated. In developing an analysis of 
these problems, it would have been easy to describe the humanities staff 
as outside agitators who tried to disrupt the normal Ojx^ratioii of the 
prison. The prison personnel could just as easily have been described as 
unbending bureaucrats who were concerned only with preserving the 
status quo. T'.Mther description would be adequate. Instead, both groups 
were comjx?seu of capable, concerned individuals who were operating 
in response to various considerations and striving to achieve somewhat 
conflicting objectives. This is the perspective that was sought in attempt- 
ing to describe and analyze the problems which arose between the hu- 
manities staff and the Institution. 



THE PROGI^M 

The humanities program was designed in accordance with the delinition 
of ''humanities" which was presented in the projx^sal submitted to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities: "Within the scope of this 
study 'humanities* will be defined as any materials which will aid the 
subjects in arriving at a sense of personal identity which encompasses 
their individual strengths and weaknesses, while providing a sense of 
meaning in life and a set of values consistent with life in society" 
(Lewis, 1969). 

Working from this definition, several planning sessions were held to 
prepare for the program. The planning was carried out within the 
framework of the class schedule that had been worked out with the 
oflicials of the Camp Hill Institution. It was agreed that the humanities 
program would be composed of students selected from the regular eve- 
ning diploma program, which was scheduled to meet two nights a week 
for three hours a night. For one hour of each of these nights, the 
selected students were to go to the humanities classes instead of regular 
classes. In addition^ on one night of each week there would be a three- 
hour meeting for which attendance was to be voluntary. The classes 
were scheduled to meet from September 1968 through April 1969. 

A majoi" contribution to the planning occurred during a oncnJay con- 
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fcrcncc held at The Pennsylvania State University. Hducators, psyeholo- 
gists, and correctional specialists, including representatives of the Camp 
Hill Institution, attended. The conference was cjuitc productive, and a 
number of useful suggestions were made. 1 wo recurring themes in the 
conference, however, on which there was general consensus, proved to 
be almost totally erroneous: first, the need for an overall structure for 
the program and seei>nd, the emphasis on class dialogue and discussion 
as the main instructional technic|ue. C'hadwick Hansen, resource consult- 
ant to the project, described the structure which was proposed for the 
course: 

We atireed on a thematic structure for the course, organized in 
seven parts. We intended to beizin with a consideration of walls — 
both literal walls, as in the prison itself, and metaphoric ones- 
including both their negative aspects (e.g., in limiting freedom) and 
their positive ones (e.y.- yiving meaningful shape to different kinds 
of experience). Tlic second topic was to be the isolated individual. 
Again (and throughout the course) wc were to consider both posi- 
tive and negative aspects of the topic. Topics three through six were 
to deal with the individual as related to various other entities: the 
individual and the family; the individual and the functioning ad hoc 
group: the individual and institutions; the individual and his total 
environment. Finally, topic seven was the self-actualizing indi- 
vidual. 

Each of these topics was to be approached not in the abstract but 
through materials from the arts which would evoke discussion of the 
issues. We intended to use film (as the art which we thought these 
students would hnd most natural); short stories (on the grounds that 
novels required too |r \g an attention span and that the students would 
be unlikely to react well to poetry); and the visual arts. WV^ made 
tentative selections of materials for all seven topics and relatively 
complete selections for the first three. 

Implicit in the structure of the program was the assumption that the 
presentation of the materials would provoke discussion among the stu- 
dents. This discussion was intended to lead the students to think about 
their attitudes and values and to evafuate them in the context of the 
material being discussed. The first feature length film that was :%hown. 
On tftc Waterfront, is a gt)od example of the planned format. The 
protagonist, played by Marlon Brando, is a young man who comes to 
cpiestfon the values which have determined the crucial decisions in his 
life, These values are heavily inHucneed by the corrupt waterfront umon 
which dominates the lives of the men who work on the docks. He 
eventually rejects these values and, at great personal risk, leads a revolt 
against the union. 
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The film contained elements which were expected to capture the 
attention and interest of the students: a subculture which was largely 
removed from the mores and sanctions of the larger society and a hero, 
with whom the students could easily identify, who found himself in- 
creasingly in conflict with this subculture. In addition, there was consid- 
erable action, some violence, and a high level of sustained tension 
throughout the film. 

Using audience reaction as an index, the film did capture the interest 
of the students. Ihey were quiet, became irritated when the picture 
jumped because of damaged sprcKket holes in the track, and occasion- 
ally made ^mpathic responses that were appropriate to the tone of the 
action taking place. 

When the film ended and the students broke up into small discussion 
groups, however, there seemed to be very little desire to discuss the 
film. The teachers made several attempts to start a dialogue, hut were 
usually answered with brief one- or two-word responses. The students 
either could not or would not discuss what the film meant to them 
personally, or even what it was about. 

The first experience, with what was generally considered surefue 
material, was repeated many times with other films and short stories 
that had been selected before the inception of the program. Gradually, 
the teachers became aware that ''dialogue" is largely a white, middle- 
class ideal and that these students were not accustom.'d to verbal ex- 
pression 04 their feelings and values. Thus, the instructors began to seek 
other ways of reaching the students. 

The humanities stafT attempted to work with the original structure of 
the program for about one month. When this approach proved fruitless, 
the teachers agreed to offer three options, or courses, among which the 
students would be allowed to choose: art and creative writing, contem- 
porary music, and power relationships in society. These classes lasted 
for about three calendar months, or two actual months of classes due to 
Thanksgiving and Christmas vacations. The teachers also experimented 
with an independent study room for the students who did not wish to 
attend any of the regular classes. In mid- April 1969 the regular evening 
school at the Institution ended. The humanities program was allowed to 
continue on a voluntary basis until the end of May, and twenty-five of 
the forty-one students in the program volunteered to continue. 

David Miller, one of the teachers in the humanities project, summa- 
rized well the transition which the program underwent: 

Our espoused goal was to teach the humanities, whatever they 
may be (everything but the sciences and social sciences?). Programs 
to teach the humanities are usually surveys based on a lofty philos- 
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ophy involving such words as '*goaIs/' "values," ''cultural heritage/' 
"eternal questions" (or verities). 

Humanities programs, given our culture's long-standing devotion 
to them and the inuefinitcncss of much of what they deal in, invite 
cliehed thinking and operating. I am increasingly convinced that 
such courses, calling for a prior interest in '^culture'' and "human 
values," can only be useful in the subculture which uses such courses 
as a badge of identity to include themselves and exclude others. 

The program did an about-face. In the beginning we provided and 
organized series of stimuli keyed to a governing metaphor (** walls/' 
"self and society"). In the end we brought in books, magazines, ma- 
chines, and lively people, and moved off whatever developed. Wc 
began by stockpiling reproductions and slides of great works of art 
to show to the students; we all ended by making our own films, plays, 
and songs, seeing how they failed, and trying to do better. The 
teachers went from trying to do things to and for the students to 
doing things with them. 



PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

In a prison, one can choose to identify with either the staff or the 
inmates. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to occupy a middle 
ground. This polarization proved to be a major problem in the humani- 
ties program. The teachers were selected and oriented to be understand- 
ing of the characteristics and problems of the inmates. The University 
staff believed then, and still believes, that only teachers who communi- 
cate a sense of concern can reach students who are alienated by educa- 
tion and school-like activities. The teachers viewed the inmates as 
products of their environments rather than as "bad" people. 

Craig Krcider, one of the teachers, described a feeling of anticipation 
that was common among the teachers: 

When I was first approached by one of the teachers concerning 
the possibilities of my involvement in the project, I was awed, not so 
much at the enormous task ahead, but more at the prospect of being 
able to help. It is my contention that as soon as you understand that 
a person needs help, and respond to that need, he usually responds 
to you. If I can get the kids to understand that society is not always 
trying to kick them in the teeth, then perhaps they will realize that 
they have a duty to society and should not always try to kick it in 
the teeth. To teach in a prison atmosphere docs not bother me, for 
I welcome the opportunity to be with kids that receive all too little 
attention anyway. 
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Unfortunately, this understanding and concern did not extend to the 
Institution and the problems of its staff. Most members of the prison 
staff are as much a product of their own background and environment 
as the inmates, and they loo are tilling a particular social role which 
prescribes certain kinds of expected behavior. 

The thrust of the humanities program, however, was directed at the 
inmates. The teachers, who had the most direct responsibility tor ac- 
complishing the goals of the project, first had to break down the tradi- 
tional staff-inmate barrier and win the cooperation of the inmates. The 
emphasis of the program recjuired that interaction take place between 
the teachers and the students, but the prevailing pattern in the Institu- 
tion is that inmates do not cooperate with staff — they comply. As long 
as the humanities teachers played a staff role, the students complied. 
They sat in class; they gave perfunctory answers. It was only when the 
teachers stepped out of the staff role and identified themselves with the 
inmates that real cooperation began to take place. 

The teachers demonstrated their concern for the students in various 
ways. They allowed more freedom in the classroom than was custom- 
ary. The students could sit on windowsills, talk in small groups, read 
magazines, or sleep; in fact, they could do anything that did not disturb 
the rest of the students. Some teachers made requests on behalf of the 
inmates to the superintendent — requests that had previously been de- 
nied when made through regular channels. 

All of these activities obviously brought the teachers into direct con- 
flict with the Institution. Many of the staff saw the teachers as a group 
of outside agitators who were stirring up the inmates, belittling the 
Institution and its goals, and bringing in contraband material that would 
give the inmates wrong ideas. In the frame of reference within which the 
prison staff viewed the program, every one of these charges was true. 

Whatever the motivations of a new prison employee, he must exercise 
control if he is to remain a member of the prison statT, The type of 
inmate behavior that the staff is responsible for enforcing is carefully 
defined. There are formal rules and guidelines as well as generally ac- 
cepted practices that guide the actions of stafT members. The humanities 
teachers tended to violate most of the accepted patterns and thus were 
labeled as outsiders and potential disrupters. 

Although the prison staff and the humanities personnel often agreed 
that their goals were the sam^^ in reality this was not true. The primary 
goal of the Institution is to retain in physical health and safety the 
young men sentenced t/> it by the courts. Within the limits of its re- 
.sources, the staff at Camp Hill makes an honest effort at rehabilitation, 
but everyone realizes that their primary responsibility is detention. The 
goal of the humanities program, on the other hand, was to carry out a 
research project which tested whether the humanities could bring about 
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changes in its students. If the teachers were ever to interact with the 
students in an honest, meaningful way, they had to minimise the control 
function. 

In his final report on the project, David Miller expressed the same 
idea : 

The trust that began to develop [between the humanities teachers 
and the inmates 1 was our chief accomplishment. With trust we were 
able to develop meaningful, active learning situations. If we had 
had another year I sur xt we might have been able to move to a 
more **acudcmic'' sort of operation. 

The trust-building took a long lime, and was made easier by the 
fact that we didn't have any custodial responsibilities (and ignored 
the ones given us). Without that kind of obligation, the primary one 
for everyone on the staff at Camp Hill, we were not forcv:d regularly 
into the double bind inherent in the apparently conflicting aims of 
custody and education. Free of that double bind, we could also be 
sensitive to many of the students' emotional needs that the stafT had to 
ignore. The need of regular staff to work within this double bind 
leads, 1 think, to a kind of cliched, self-fulfilling way of thinking and 
operating with the inmates. Wc were told "not to get too close,** that 
the kids would constantly try to use and trick us, that en masse they 
were **bad," but that as individuals they were **good.'* 

The biggest problems in the program arose out of the implicit con- 
flict between our assumptions, limited responsibility, and style and 
those of the institutional staff. The efforts that were made to bridge 
the gap came too late and were too limited to have much effect. Wc 
saw at the beginning that the program's and Institution's assumptions 
were wide apart. Much effort should initially have been put into 
plannmg a course and style which were not so threatening to them 
and into regularly informing the staff of whai we were about and 
where we wanted to go. As it was, Vm sure we had an impact on 
some of the students, but Vm sure most of the institutional staff in- 
volved are glad we're gone. Although the project aimed at '-reforming" 
the students, it is (he Institution that needs it first. 

A continuous point of contention between the humanities program 
and the Institution was the clearance of book.s, magazines, and other 
instructional materials. All reading material brought into Camp Hilf is 
reviewed. Most Ircrature dealing with blacks in contempi>rary society, 
books with explicit sexual passages, and books on psychology ane 
banned. Popular magazines are screened to remove pictures of nude or 
briefly clad women. Any material which could conceivably "give the 
inmates bad ideas" is restricted. 

Paperback books were among the most popular items in the humani- 
ties program; they offered endless variety and could cater to all types of 
interests. As the teachers kept probing for interests and attempting to 
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supply books to meet these interests, a bac'^Jog of books awaiting clear- 
ance developed. When the teachers pressured the staff member respon- 
sible for reviewing the books, he would go through a stack basing his 
judgments largely on the cover pictures and the description of the con- 
sents on the back covers. Anyone who has glanced at a paperback 
display knows that publishers have discovered that sex and sensational- 
ism sell books. By these criteria many excellent books, such as Faulk- 
ner's Sanctuary and Malamud's The Fixer, were rejected. Other books, 
sucb'as Updike's Rahhit Run and Mailer^s The Naked and (he Dead, 
which were certainly just as objectionable by the Institution's standards, 
were admitted. 

The reviewer could not, of course, be expected to be familiar with 
every book submitted, nor could he be expected to scan them with great 
care. The apparent irraHonality of his decisions, however, left the teach- 
ers with little guidance as to what would be approved. The teachers 
responded by trying to bring in just about anything the students re- 
quested on the chance that it might be passed. If it was not, the blame 
could be placed on the Institution, and the teachers could preserve their 
relationship with the students. 

Books v/ere not the only materials which had to be approved. The 
teachers wanted to bring glue, scissors, and old magazines to make 
collages. Rubber cement was not acceptable because the inmates could 
sniff it, only blunt plastic scissors could be used, and the magazines had 
to be screened to remove suggestive pictures. The regular staff member's 
were almost embarrassed to mention these restrictions, but they were 
rules of the Institution and had to be enforced. 

More pernicious than these restrictions on materials, however, were 
restrictions on topics that could be discussed in the clas^sroom. It was 
almost inevitable that as the inmates began to trust the teachers, they 
would begin to bring i:;sucs of a more sensitive nature into the class- 
room. In fact, this was the objective of the program. It soon became 
apparent that the major interests of the black students concerned their 
racr, their place in contemporary society, the contributions that blacks 
Had made to mankind and specifically to America, and other similar 
topics. Many of the whites, in turn, were protofascists and wanted to 
read books dealing with the Ku Klux Klan and Nazi Germany. The 
teachers attempted to respond to these interests by designing courses 
that would treat the topics within a broad social and political context. 

The proposed syllabi revealed little of an inflammatory nature. In th^: 
climate that then prevailed in the Institution, however, the prison staff 
was very reluctant to allow these courses to be presented. It should be 
recalled that there had been two major racial incidents in the Institution 
— one in May 1965, a few months before the humanities program 
started, and another in November 1968, The two suggested courses 
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were proposed in February 1969 during the very week that the trial of 
the inmates eharged in the November attack was conducted. The prison 
authorities were very concerned that the white inmates might view the 
offering of a minorities history course as a concession to the blacks and 
that this would cause the whites to organize for their own protection. 
They were also concerned, since the choice of the two courses would be 
voluntary, that only blacks would chcx)se minority history and only 
whites political forces. Without a racial mixture in the classes, discus- 
sion may have only reinforced existing attitudes and prejudices. 

In addition to these specific objections, the administration had a 
general rationale for the avoidance of sensitive topics. Essentially, they 
argued that the humanities classes were unlike almost any other prison 
activity. In these classes the students were encouraged to be frank about 
their feelings and opinions, and the teachers specifically tried to bring 
about discussion and argument among the inmates. The staff was con- 
cerned, tirst, whether the humanities teachers were capable of control- 
ling the situation if a really intense argument developed. Even if it were 
granted that the teachers could do so, their second and more important 
concern was that after a session in the freedom of the humanities 
classes, the inmates had to return to the much less permissive environ- 
ment of the ^csl of the prison. The question they raised wa,s whether 
these inmates could manage the transition. The staff was concerned that 
discussion of such controversial topics might cause the underlying staff- 
inmate and racial hostilities to burst forth. 

The humanities staff was sympathetic to fhese arguments and decided 
to offer courses that stressed process rather than content. These were 
the improvisalional dri^ma and film-making courses. The bai:Ic interests 
of the students found expression in these courses, and the teachers 
diseovered that students Icarn more when the teachers opcnfy learn 
with them. The drama course, which began with both blacks and whites, 
gradually became alt black, and a ptay concerning life in the ghetto 
evolved. Likewise, in the film-making class, the students frequently 
filmed mcKk fights between blacks and whites. For students not inter- 
ested in these ''artsy-craftsy" courses, a course in the modern novel was 
offered, and the prison officials approved some books by black authors 
which had previously been banned. 
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The humanities program went through four rather distinct phases. First 
was the mitial preparation which took place before the program 
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began. The basic instructional technique was to prcsenr some provoca- 
tive material which would then be discussed. An overall structure to tie 
the materials together was developed, and films, short stories, and art 
works appropriate to this structure were selected. In the second phase 
the teachers attempted, generally unsuccessfully, to implement the 
structure, but there was insufficient response from the students to con- 
tinue with the original stimulus-discussion framework. The teachers 
then organized three optional areas (courses) among which the students 
could choose: art and creative writing, power relationships in society, 
and contemporary music, These constituted the third phase. The fourth 
phase was another set of optional courses which were more elosely 
attuned to the students' interests: film-making, improvisational drama, 
and the modern novel. 

The program encountered two main problems. The first of these 
concerns the role which the teachers assumed. To reach the students on 
a meaningful level, the teachers found it necessary to identify them- 
selves with the inmates, As long as the teachers represented the prison 
staff and authority, they obtained little cooperation from their students. 
When, however, they showed the students they were on their side, they 
obtained cooperation but were labeled by the prison staff as a potenCiat 
source of disruption. 

The other major problctn was caused by re.strictions which were 
placed on the program. Some topics, such as race, were considered by 
the prison officials as too dangerous to be discussed in the humanities 
classes. They were concerned that such discussion and the materials 
that would be used might cause incidents either in the classroom itself 
or elsewhere in the Institution, The teachers believed that these restric- 
tions prevented them from coming to grips with the issues of greatest 
interest to their students. This impasse was partially resolved by organ- 
izing courses that stressed process rather than content. 
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EVALUATION OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 

The evaluation prcKcdurcs used in the humanities project were designed 
to a,ssess both the immediate and long-range etTects of the progiani. 
This chapter examines the immediate effects by analyzing the changes in 
measures administered at the beginning and end of the program. 

Because it is inherently difficult to assess the diverse effects of a 
humanities program, and because all psychological and educational test- 
ing instruments contain unavoidable cultural biases, it was decided to 
utilize \ number of instruments to determine whether they yield similar 
results. Essentially, the researchers were concerned with two general 
areas: acceptance of the program and changes in the students. 

The first set of evaluations focused on the degree to which the hu- 
manities students accepted the program, enjoyed taking part in it, and 
attempted to gain something from their participation. From the begin- 
ning, these were considered important indicators of program success 
bccausv^ the idea of coercing changes in values, beliefs, and attitudes 
was seen not only as contrary to the concept of the humanities but also 
as nearly impossible to accomplish. To evaluate acceptance of the pro- 
gram, anonymous questionnaires were administered, and the students 
were interviewed after tiie program was completed. 

The s^x'ond aspect to be evaluated was concerned with measured 
changes in the students during the time period in which the program 
was in rperation. A bat^:ry of six personality and attitude scales and 
one scholastic achievement test was administered betore and after par- 
ticipation in the humanities course. 



ACCEPTANCE OF THE PROGRAM 

Most programs th^u attempt to alter attitudes and behavior patterns 
depend upon the support and acceptance of the participants. The hu- 
manities program wa*' no exception. After the initial period of suspicion 
>vorc off, students' acceptance of the program and the teachers appeared 
to be it a high level, and the majority of the inmates gradually became 
enthusiastic about the activities in their humanities classes. In order to 
obtain a quantitative measure of program acceptance* students were 
given the opportunity to voice their opinions about the course in a 
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brief, anonymous questionnaire. The questionnaire was administered 
twiee during the program by members of the administrative staff of 
Penn State, who had little daily contaet with the students, rather than 
by the humanities teachers themselves. The first administration took 
place midway through the program, and the second administration 
occurred on the last night of the regularly-scheduled compulsory classes. 

The data obtained from these questionnaires (see Table A- 1, Appen- 
dix A) indicate that general acceptance' of the course was high. On the 
i'iist administration, the majority of students reported that they liked the 
program, found it interesting, and learned something. Though most of 
the studei.ts thought that the program had changed their minds about 
some things, the majority did not believe that what they had learned 
would be useful to them either in prison or after their release. The 
results of the second questionnaire were similar to the tirst; statistical 
analysis indicated that no significant changes in response occurred over 
time. 

These questionnaire results were reinforced by the responses ob- 
tained from personal inter v^iews with the subjects. The interviews with 
both experimental and control subjects took place during a two-week 
period after completion of the program. Outside interviewers, who had 
no previous connection with the project and who were not known by 
any of the subjects, were hired. Each interview was tape recorded and 
lasted approximately one hour. 

The interviews made it {X)ssible to compare the humanities students' 
reactions to the humanities course, to the prison's educational program, 
and to the educational program of the high school they attended before 
entering prison. The students were not asked to make direct compari- 
sons of these programs; rather the same questions were asked about 
each program in different sections of the questionnaire. Thirteen out of 
fourteen comparisons were statistically significant, with the students 
responding most pi:>sitively toward the humanities program and most 
negatively toward the prison school in every case (see Appendix Table 
A-2). Reactions to their high school experiences were intermediate — 
less positive than reactions to the humanities course and less negative 
than reactions to the prison school. 

These results would seem to indicate that the humanities course, by 
giving the students more freedom in class than they were used to, made 
them less satisfied with the prison*s educational program; however, 
comparisons between the responses of humanities students and those of 
the control subjects demonstrate that this was not the case. Ten of the 
fourteen comparisons produced no statistically significant difTerences 
(see Appendix Table A-3). Both experimental and control subjects 
were generally negative toward their educational experiences in prison. 
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On three of the four questions where difTereiices were found, it was only 
a question of which group was more negative. 

These results indicate that the students' acceptance of the humanities 
course was quite substantial. The subjects also demonstrated their sup- 
port for the program in a conclusive manner. During the regular evening 
school at the Institution, attendance at the humanities classes was com- 
pulsory. As the date for the end of spring semester classes approached, 
however, the project statT believed that they were just beginning to make 
some reai progress. It was therefore requested that the prison allow the 
course to continue for an additional six weeks on a voluntary basis. 
There was some skepticism that any of the students would be willing to 
attend evening classes after the end of the regular school year, espe- 
cially when it would mean giving up highly valued alternatives such as 
**yard time," when the inmates are allowed the freedom of the athletic 
fields on warm evenings, television viewing, or card-playing. Of the 
fortyH)nc students enrolled in the course at the time, twenty-tive volun- 
teered to attend six hours of class per week for the six-week extension. 
To make sure their intentions were honest, the students were told that 
once they volunteered to continue, attendance for the six hours per 
week would be compulsory. All of the volunteers continued for the six 
weeks unless they were prevented by work assignments. This was un- 
doubtedly ihc most productive period of the program. 



CHANGES IN THE STUDENTS 

To evaluate changes in students which were attributable to the humani- 
ties program, tests were administered before and after the program, and 
the results for the humanities students were compared to the results for 
the matched control groups. This design permitted an analysis of the 
status of the experimental and control groups prior to the program 
(pretest analysis), an analysis of the status of these groups following 
the program (posttcst analysis), and an analysis of the pre to posttcst 
changes within each group. 

The pretests were administered to all groups approximately one week 
before the start of the humanities course. Approximately one week after 
the end of regular classes, the posttests were administered to the two 
control groups and to those humanities students who did not elect to 
continue into the voluntary phase of the course. For these students 
about seven months elapsed between the pretests and [Xisttests. Those 
students w^o elected to continue into the voluntary phase of the course 
were posttcsted about ten days after the completion of the extra six 
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weeks. The tests were administered to groups of about thirty subjects at 
one time, and the testing period for each subject lasted about two hours. 
The following tests and scales, which are described in Appendix B, were 
administered at each session: Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, Rosenzweig P-F (Picture-Frustration) Study, Internal-External 
Scale, Adjective Check List, Jesness Inventory, and Attitudes toward 
Law Scale. In addition to the above, the Stanford Advanced Paragraph 
Meaning Test of reading ability was administered only on a posttcst 
basis, and the results were compared to the reading achievement scores 
which the prison obtains from each inmate when he enters the Institu- 
tion. This extra testing was an attempt to determine whether the stu- 
dents' eager response to the program's paperback book library had led 
to any measurable increases in their reading ability. 

Pretest Analy^^b 

It was shown previously that significant prc-cxpenmental differences 
existed among the humanities, GED control, and vocational control 
groups in spite of the attempts which were made to match the subjects 
across groups. The vocational group had a higher average age and more 
average schooling than the other two groups, wh:!e the tested reading 
ability of th^ humanities students was more than one grade-level above 
that of the control subjects. In order to ^Lscertai.i whether any other 
differences existed among the groups on variables of concern to the 
student progress evaluation, the pretest scores from each test and its 
subscales were subjected to a comparative statistical analysis. 

After forty-nine comparisons had been made, eight statistically signifi- 
cant differences across groups were found (see Appendix Table C-t). 
In summary, these differences indicate that the humanities group dis- 
played less emotional repression; the vocational group had a greater 
need for order and a higher level of self-confidence; and the GED 
control group showed less test defensiveness (MMPI, K Scale), a ten- 
dency toward greater immaturity, a greater need for emotional support 
(succorance), greater unfavorability toward themselves, but less of a 
tendency to deny the existence of unpleasant realities. It iihould be 
noted, however, that because of the great number of comparisons which 
were made, some differences may occur simply by chance. 

In terms of reactions to frustration, the subjects as a whole tended to 
respond in an cxtrapunitive, rather than intrapunitive or impunitivc 
manner; that is, the majority of their aggressive reactions to frustration 
in interpersonal situations were directed outward toward ^.hc environ- 
ment, rather than directed inward or denied as one's response. This 
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tendency toward cxtrapunitivcncss is also found among the general 
population but occurred with greater frequency among these subjects. 
The Picture-Frustration scores also indicate that ego-defensive re- 
sponses predominated over obstacle dominance and need persistence 
resfx>nses; that is, the subjects were more likely to protect their egos 
from any threat inherent in a frustrating situation than to direct their 
response toward the cause of the frustration or toward attempts to 
satisfy the need being bulked. Again, a predominance of ego-defensive 
responses is to be expected, but the tendency was exaggerated in the 
subject sample. Not surprisingly, the group conformity rating of the 
subjects was found to be lower than that o^ the normative {X)pulation, 
for in this ease group conformity is defined as conforming to societal 
norms for behavior in frustrating situations, rather than conforming to 
peer group norms. 

On the MiVlPI the only significant difference among groups was 
found on the K Scale* an internal validity scale used to correct for lest 
defensiveness or **sociaI desirability" responses, but the average scores 
of all three groups on this scale (and on the Lie Scale, another 
internal validity scale) were well within normal limits, with a slight 
tendency to be lower than those of the normative population. On the 
other MMPl scales used in this study, however, the prison inmates in all 
three groups responded in an extremely aberrant manner. 1 heir group 
scores on the Psychopathic Deviation (Pd) Scale, for instance, were 
nearly three standard deviations above the mean of the normal popula- 
tion. Incarcerated juvenile delinquents would, of course, be ex|x:cted to 
have higher scores on this scale. Compared to the results of a study by 
Silver (1963), where normal adolescents averaged 18 on the Pd scale, 
^Environmental delinquents'* averaged 22, and reform schcH>i '"trouble 
makers" averaged 26, the present sample of delinquents produced aver- 
age scores of 25 — higher than Silver's environmental delinquents and 
nearly as high as the trouble makers who had long histories of offenses 
while incarcerated. 

Panton (1962) has demonstrated that the MMPI Parole Violation 
Scale can predict instances of parole violation with an accuracy rate of 
80 percent, using a cutoff score of 10. The mean scores of the inmates 
in the present study were well above this cutoff score, being more than 
two standard deviations above the normally obtained average score for 
prison inmates. This would suggest a stfong potential for parole viola- 
tion in the sample tested. 

The inmates' responses to the Jcsness Inventory are reported in terms 
of T-scorcs, a standard score transformation with a defmed mean of 50 
and a standard deviation of 10 for the normative population. The aver- 
age response of the inmates in the present study was more extreme than 
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that of a normal population on all scales except SiKrial Anxiety, Repres- 
sion, and Denial. Their scores on (he Social Maladjustment Scale and 
the Asocial Index (the scales most indicative of juvenile delinquency) 
were more than two standard deviations above the normative mean. In 
relation to Jesness* comparative data on delinquent and nondelinqucnt 
adolescents ( hi66), the present subjects' resjxinscs were more extreme 
than those of Jesness* delinquents on the Social Maladjustment, Value 
Orientation, Autism, Alienation, and Manifest Aggression Scales, and 
equalled those of the delinquents on the Immaturity and Withdrawal 
Scales and the Asocial Index. On the two scales where significant ditTer- 
enees were found in favor of the GED control group (immaturity and 
denial), these diUcrences indicated greater delinquent tendencies. 

Although adequate normative data arc not available for comparisons 
on the Internal-Hxternal il-E) Scale and the Attitudes toward Law 
Scale, the scores of the inmates are not as extreme as might have been 
exjxrcted of stKially immature, alienated, and aggressive delinquents. 
Scores on the Scale ean vary from 0 to 23, with a midpoint of 12.5. 
The means fi>r the subjects in this study were slightly below the mid- 
point but slightly higher than the means reported by Rotter (1966) for 
various samples. Nt)ne of the samples in Rotter's report are really com- 
parable to the present groups since most of Rotter's subjects were 
drawn from college populations. Nevertheless, the inmates* scores are 
only slightly more externally oriented (believing, for example, that luck 
and fate are more important than hard work and determination in get- 
ting ahead) than the scores of the college groups. Scores on the Atti- 
tudes toward Law Scale can vary between 30 and LSO, with a midpoint 
of 90. Here, the inmates responded with attitudes which were near the 
middle of the scale, with a tendency toward the negative end. To pro- 
vide a basis for comparison, the same scale was administered to I 79 
college males enrolled in an introductory course in economics at Penn 
State. Their average score of lOt was significantly higher (p < .001) 
than the average score of the inmates; however, the absolute amount of 
the diderc ICC, approximately fO points, is not as large as might be 
ex[vctcd. It is somewhat surprising, that the inmates' attitudes were not 
more negative, given the nature of their experiences with the law. 

On most scales of the Adjective Check List (ACL) the inmates' 
responses were vcfy near the defined T-seore mean of 50. They did, 
however, tend to fall below the normal population in terms of need for 
order and nurturance, favorability tow^ard self, seff-confidence and .self- 
control, and fKTsonal adjustment. It should also be pointed out thai 
resjxmses to the ACL scales of aggression and defensiveness did not 
appear to agree with similar scales on the Jesness Inventory (Manifest 
Aggression ) and the MM PI ( K Scale — test defcnsivencss), 
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In summarizing the results of the pretesting, then, two conelusions 
appear to be warranted. First, few significant pre-cxpcriniental differ- 
ences were found to exist between experimental and control subjects. 
Most of the differences which were found distinguished the GED con- 
trol group from the humanities and vocational control groups, but did 
not distinguish between the experimental group and the two control 
groups. Second, an overview of the test res[xinses of the entire subject 
population indicated that on the Picture-Frustration, MMPI, and Jes- 
ness tests the inmates in this study resjwnded in a manner indicating 
very high levels of proneness to delinquency, their average scores being 
even higher (in some cases) than those found in other groups of incar- 
cerated delinquents. On the other hand, their responses to the Internal- 
External Scale, the Attituder toward Law Scale, and the Adjective 
Check List did not ^' fTer greatly from the responses which one would 
expect to find in a sample of noncriminal citizens. 

In order to present as unbiased a picture as possible, the above 
pretest analyses are based upon the responses of all subjects who took 
the pretests, a sample which numbered as high as 155. It should be 
noted, however, that in the pre to posttest analyses which follow, the 
size of the pretest sample shrinks to eighty-eight, so that comparisons of 
pretested groups with posttcstcd groups could be accomplished using 
groups which are composed of exactly the same individuals. If all those 
who took pretests were compared with all those who took posttests, the 
two groups would have been composed of many different individuals, 
and it would have been impossible to determine whether any differences 
(or lack of differences) were due to ex|vrimcntal effects or to the 
composition of the groups. 

In most field experiments it is, unfortunately, difficult to control en- 
trance into and exit from the subject population. In the present study, 
even within the confines of a prison, this was found to be the case. 
Although many inmates wanted to enroll in the humanities program 
during the school year, it was possible to control entrance into the 
study. Exit from the study, however, was not as easily controlled. The 
subject population suffered a 36 percent decrease in size during the nine- 
month period between subject selection and final posttesting. Of the 177 
inmates selected as subjects, pretest data were available for 155 and 
posttest data for on!y 1 14. Only eighty-eight subjects were available for 
personal interviews one month after the end of the course, resulting in 
the loss of another 14 percent, The reasons behind this high rate of 
attrition are varied: a juvenile court judge may undergo a change of 
heart or yield to parental pressure and order an itaniatc released, an 
inmate may be called back to court because new evidence has reopened 
his case; for disciplinary reasons an inmate may be put into solitary 
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confincniLMU transferred to another prison; serious illness may inter- 
vene; a new work assignment may conflict with the inmate's cducatii)nal 
program; the inmate may unexpectedly he granted an early release be- 
cause he is judged fit to return to society. These events are not amen- 
able to experimental control. 

The alteration of the conipi)sition of the pretest sample caused slight 
changes in the average scores of the groups involved. Although these 
changes were, for the most part, very small, they did result in a loss of 
statistical significance for seven of the eight previously described pretest 
dilferences among groufis. In most cases this was a function of the 
reduced size of the groups, leading to ^educ^'d degrees of freedom in the 
statistical tests, rather than in substantial changes in the relationships 
between the average scores of the groups. 



Pre to Po.sttiH»t Amilysls 



The data in Appendix Table 1>1 show that tne humanities group 
changed significantly on almost every scale of the Rosen/weig Picture- 
Frustration test. 1 hese changes, however, were not all in a rehabilitative 
direction. The humanities students actually became more cxtrapunitivc, 
rather than impunitjve; more ego-defensive, at the expense of need 
persistence; and less scKially conforming in their res|xinscs to frustra- 
tion. The scores of the control groups on this test were generally in the 
same direction as those of the humanities group but were not of the 
same magnitude and failed to reach statistical signiticance. Home of 
these changes may have been due to slightly difTerent sets among the 
test scorers for the pre and posttests since the scoring of this measure is 
partially subjective. Interscorer comparisons were made and the same 
scorers were used for both administrations, but consistency in the direc- 
tion of n)ost of the changes suggests that the raters' judgments may have 
been slightly difTerent at the two time periods. Even if this accounts for 
some of the differences, the magnitude of the changes was larger in the 
humanities group. 

In contiast, almost no significant change, cither in a pi^sitive or a 
negative direction, was found on the MMPI scales. The subjects in all 
three groups began the study at high levels of psychopathic deviation, 
alienation, and pronencss to parole violation, and they tended to stay at 
those high levels. On the Jesncss Inventory, however, significant 
changes were found on about half of the scales. Again, most of the 
significant difTcrenccs were found in the humanities group, which expe- 
rienced greater alienation and repression but less withdrawal, social 
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unxicty, und denial of unpleasant ivaliiics. No changes were found on 
the AstKial Index, the major predictive scale of (he (est. 

A substantial drop in attitudes toward law occurred during the nine- 
month jvriod of the study. This drop was larger and siatistieally signifi- 
eani for holh the humaiiities and QV.D control groups, but it also 
i)eeurred to some extent in the vocational control group, f he genera! 
lowering of attitudes toward law in atl of the subjects suggests that the 
drop was a function of imprisonment, }x:r sc, rather than a result of the 
present ex[x:riment. Most of the inmates had not been imprisoned at 
the Institution very long before pretesting, so that this result was 
probably an adverse clfeet of several months of detention, 

A scattered series of changes were found on the Adjective Check List 
for both the humanities and GFD control groups. Both groups showed 
a greater need for order and less need for sup[X)rt (succorance) over 
the time jvriod. indicating that the prison cxfvrienee may have been 
developing the need for order which its regimentation is designed to 
produce. In general, however, few substantia! changes were found, Al- 
thi)ugh this instrument yields more scale scores than any of the other 
measures, it is essentially a self-concept measure and is not as sensitive 
:u the more basic personality changes that the Rosen/weig. MMPI, and 
Jesness are designed to assess. Ihe failure to find more signilicnnt 
changes in the ACl. may be due to this characteristic. 

As was cxfKVtcd, a statistically signiticaiU improvement in reading 
comprehension occurred in the humanities students. I heir fx^sttest read- 
ing achievement scores showed a gain equivalent to 1.5 school years 
over the scores which they obtained when tesfed upon entrance to 
prison. The GHD control group also improved the ccjuivalent of one 
school year in reading ability, but this increase failed to reach statistical 
signilicanee. 

In summary, more statistically significant changes were found among 
the humanities subjects than aniong the control subjects, but overall 
tnere were fewer changes than nonchanges. The changes that did occur 
were not all in a ''positive" direction, but the humanities program was 
not designed to indoctrinate ''good** values. Its intention was to expose 
the students to a wider perspective and to lead them to think about 
questions and issues they had ::vvcr considered previously. Such cx|x>- 
sure may not necessarily lead to more socially acceptable attitudes. 

The changes in the various scales of the Jesness lnventt>ry present a 
pattern very much in agreement with the objectives of the huma:iities 
program. The decrea.se in the withdrawal and denial mean scores sug- 
gests that at the end of the prograni the humanities students had a more 
realistic fxrrccption of themselves and their environment. The With- 
drawal Scale rcHccts '\ . . a tendency to resolve a lack of satisfaction 
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with self and others by passive escape or isolation. The individual who 
scores high perceives himself as uepiessed, dissatisfied with himself, 
sad, misunderstcH>d; although preferring to be aione, he feels lonesome'' 
(Jesness, 1966, p. 14). The drop in scores for this scale indicates that 
the humanities course tended to decrease these feelings. 

The Items in the Denial Scale of the Jesness Inventory tap three 
areas: *V\hout half of the items concern the individual's |vrception of 
his family, the high scorers seeing their parents without fault and admit- 
ting to no conllict with them; another group of items suggests denial of 
personal inadequacies or unli'?ppincss: and a linul group indicates un- 
willingness to eriticize c'hers** (Jesness, 1966, p. 15), The decrease in 
scores on this scale among the humanities students indicates that after 
the program they were more likely to admit to inadet|uacies, conllict, 
and (KTsonal unhappin */. Furthermore, given that the environment of 
a prison is not very pleasant, increased distrust and estrangement from 
others, especially authority <igup*<^s indicated by the increase in the 
alienation score, seems a most natural result of increased awareness. 
Similarly, the increase in the repression seores can be interpreted as a 
heightened need to avoid a reality of which the humanities students 
have Ivconie more painfully aware. 

The Jesuits of the Rosen/.weig Picture-Frustration Study supfx>rt this 
interpretation, The hunianities students became more evtrapunitivc and 
less impunitive— that is, more likely to turn the anger caused by frustra- 
tion towards their environment and less likely U) ignore or gloss over 
the frustration. The increase in extrapunitiveness was assoeiated with an 
increased tendency to defend the ego from information which may be 
threatening. This increase in ego defen.uveness is similar to the increase 
in the Repression Scale of the Jesness Inventory. Although these 
changes do not indicate fx>sitive |vrsonal growth, they do retlect an 
understandable reaction to the realities of prison life. 

It should be noted, however, that all the data do not supprt these 
conclusions, ^he comparable ACL and MMPI scales did not reflect 
changes similar to the Jesness and Rosen/.weig scales discussed above. 
Ad hoc analyses are, of course, very likely to lead to spurious conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, the dilTicultics of assessing a project such as the 
humanities program suggest that the courage to draw plausible, but not 
delinitive, conclusions may be more necessary than the safer course of 
displaying profKr scientific caution. The pattern of chatiges which was 
found is so directly related to the types of changes the humanities 
program tried to bring about, and ap|x:ars to be such an understandable 
reaction to the prison environment, that it seems overly cautious to 
dismi.ss the changes because all of the measures did not show a simi!.:r 
pattern, "f he changes that did occur indicate that the humanities stu- 
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dents became more aware of themselves and the conditions in their 
lives, although this did not necessarily make them happier or more 
adjusted to these conditions. 



Posttest Analysis 

The preceding analysis was a comparison of pre to posttcst changes 
within groups. If the comparisons are made across groups for the post- 
tests only, no significant differences are found. This finding is not 
incompatible with the results presented above. When an analysis is con- 
cerned with the changes over dme within a group, the variability across 
groups is not considered. When the analysis concentrates on the differ- 
ences among groups at one point in time, the variability across groups is 
compared to the pooled variability within groups. 

In the posttest comparisons there was so much variability within the 
groups that no apparent effect of the humanities program was detect- 
able, That is, the differences within the groups were as large as the 
differences among them. This seems to be due to the differential effects 
which the total prison experience produces in different inmates. Stated 
in the simplest way, a prison docs different things to different people. 

The heterogeneous eifect of the prison was discovered when the cor- 
relations of the various measures administered before and after the 
program were examined. 1; was found that these correlations were 
lower than those usually obtained. Each subject's pret^t score was 
correlated with his posttest score for every subscalc of every test. These 
test-retest reliability coefficients, or stability coefficients, are tradidon- 
ally calculated to indicate how reliably the tests measure basic variables 
which are expected to rcmam relatively stable over a period of time. 
For example, if the average test scores of an experimental group and a 
control group are divergent from pretest to posttest and the reliability 
coefficients within each group arc of sufficient magnitude, then a con- 
clusion that the experimental manipulation or condition had a consis- 
tent, measurable effect is warranted. If, however, the pretest to posttest 
reliability of the measurements is not of sufficient magnitude, then the 
data must be interpreted with caution because the direction of measured 
change within each group has not been consistent. 

This latter result, unfortunately, was found in all of the test data 
gathered for the evaluation of the humanities experiment. Over a period 
of eight to ten months, the lower limit of acceptable pre to posttest 
correlation coefficients is generally about .70. In the humanities group, 
the reliabilities for difT jnt tests varied over a range of .09 to .74 with 
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an average reliability of .41. Similar results were found in the two 
control groups. 

In attempting to aecount for the low stability of the test seores, two 
alternative explanations seem plausible. The first of these is based upon 
the obsen^ation that most of the inmates were very test-shy, direeted 
hostility toward the test administrators, and communicated an uir of 
uneasiness during the testing sessions. It was therefore suggested that 
the low reliabilities might be a function of the subjects' hostility toward 
the testing. a.ssuming that this hostility led them to respond in a random 
fashion rather than in an honest manner. The acceptance of this expla- 
nation would, of course, invalidate the results of the testing program. 
The second explanation assumes that the subjects had responded to the 
tests in an honest, non random manner and that the lack of stable re- 
sponses within groups was a function of wide variations in pre to fX3st- 
test scores due to a great deal of change (in both positive and negative 
directions) on the part of individual subjects. These individual varia- 
tions secMiied to be unrelated to the manner in which the subjects were 
grouped in this experiment. 

A closer inspection of the data indicated that the first explanation, 
assuming random responding by the inmates, was untenable. Within- 
group variances were not excessively large on either the pretests or the 
posttests, and the standard errors were smaller than those found in 
normative studies. In addition, when several variables were regressed 
against psttest scores, the pretest was the one variable which consis- 
tently produced statistically significant regression coefficients, indicating 
that the greatest portion of the variance in post test scores was ac- 
counted for by the pretests themselves. Most importantly, relationships 
which were found among test scores at the time of pretesting consis- 
tently reappeared in the posttest data. These relationships were in the 
same directions and were of approximately the same magnitude in both 
pretests and posttests, over the total sample of subjects and within each 
^loup. The pattern of these results can only lead to the conclusion that 
the subjects were responding to the tests in some rational and consistent 
manner. 

The second explanation still seems acceptable. Considerable change 
in upMvidual subjects seems to have occurred during the time period of 
the humanities program, with some individuals changing in a positive 
direction and some in a negative direction. Only a few of these changes 
can be attributable to the effects of the humanities course, as indicated 
by the pretest to posttest differences. Therefore, it seems plausible that 
most of these changes were a function of the complex of variables 
which at the present time can only be termed "the prison environment.*' 

It appears that the total prison experience produces different tvpes of 
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changes in different people. To test how these different effects might 
occur, the measures which were administered to evaluate the experi- 
mental phase of the humanities program were compared to the recidi- 
vism data gathered during the follow-up of the inmates. These results, 
which are presented in the next chapter, suggest that for nonrccidivists 
prison is a less damaging experience than for recidivists. The scores of 
both recidivists and nonrccidivists were more discrepant from normal 
patterns on the posttests than on pretests, but the recidivists* scores 
tended to change more than the scores of the nonrccidivists. In other 
words, prison was a negative experience for all of the inmates, but it 
was especially so for those most likely to engage in new criminal activ- 
ity following their release. These and other follow-up results are dis- 
cussed in more detail in the next chapter. 




SUMMARY 

The results of the assessment techniques used to evaluate the immediate 
effects of the humanities program are reported in this chapter. The 
findings indicate that the program was well received by most of its 
students and apparently had some effect on their perceptions. Stated in 
nontechnical terms, the humanities students seemed to have become 
more aware. Their responses to two of the main evaluation instruments, 
the Jesness Inventory and the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, 
indicate a decrease in their tendency to deny or ignore some of the 
realities of their lives. Together with this decrease in denial, however, 
was an increased need to shield themselves from some of the unpleasant 
realities of which they had become more aware. This reaction is quite 
understandable when the life space of the typical prison inmate is con- 
sidered. 

Chapter 3 described in some detail the life space of the typical pris- 
oner. His existence is, for the most part, barren, threatened, and frus- 
trated. He is denied most of the normal sources of support and is 
provided with few positive alternatives. Having participated ifi a pro- 
gram which made them more aware of their condition, it is not surpris- 
ing that the humanities students revealed a tendency to try to avoid, 
through repression and ego defense, these realities. 

Yet perhaps this conclusion should not be drawn quite so definitively. 
There is some evidence to support the interpretation presented above, 
but not all of the measures showed the same pattern. There were no 
comparable changes in the Adjective Check List or selected scales of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Nor did the humani- 
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ties students differ significantly from the two control groups on any of 
the measures administered after the program. In other words, when the 
results of the measures administered to the humanities students before 
and after the program v/ere compared, it was clear that the humanities 
students changed in the ways described above. Vhc inmates in the con- 
trol groups* who took the same measures, did not show the same 
changes. However, when the humanities students were compared to the 
control inmates on the measures administered after the program, the 
humanities students did n Jt differ significantly from the others. 

These results arc not incompatible. They indicate that considerable 
change was taking place in most of the inmates. These changes were 
further confirmed by low stability in the scores obtained for the same 
inmates before and after the humanities program. It seems that the 
prison experience was having different effects on different people; some 
seemed to move in a positive direction and some in a negative direction. 
Only a few of these changes can be directly attributed to the humanities 
program, but those that can be so attributed followed directly from the 
objectives of the program. The humanities students did become more 
aware cf themselves and their environment. 
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RECIDIVISM, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND MAJOR PROBLEMS 
AFTER LEAVING PRISON 



All but two of the inmates who participated in the humanities study 
were released from prison during the thirty-three months covered in the 
follow-up. Wh^t kind of lives did they lead following their release? Is 
there any evidence that their experiences in prison were related to their 
postrelease adjustment? These are the basic questions asked of any 
study concerned with the cftects of correctional experiences^ and they 
arct in a general sense, the questions that this and the following chapter 
attempt to answer. 

Before any such attempt could be made, however, the questions had 
to be phrased in a manner that permitted them to be answered. **What 
kind of lives did the former inmates lead?" is too general a formulation. 
Questions that could guide the collection of data were needed to judge 
the effects of prison experiences. Therefore, this chapter is addressed to 
the following questions: 

1. How many of the released inmates were convicted of new crimmal 
offenses? 

2. What type of employment experiences did they have following 
their release? 

3. What were the major problems they encountered? 

These questions seem relatively straight-forward, but defining just 
what constitutes new criminal offenses and comparing employment ex- 
periences among (he former humanities students, regular academic 
(GED) students, and vocational students caused considerable difficulty. 
The nature of this difficulty is explained in some detail in this chapter. 

Overall, it can generally be concluded that there were no significant 
differences among the groups on any of the major variables. This 
means, of course, that the students who participated in the experimental 
humanities program did not differ from the other former inmates on any 
of the measures of postprison adjustment. There was no evidence that 
exposing young prison inmates to the humanities resulted in less likeli- 
hood of new criminal activity, in better employment records, or in 
different kinds of problems encountered following release. 
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DEFINITION AND PREDICTION OF RECIDIVISM 



Defining Reddivbin 

The major point of interest in any follow-up study of former prisoners is 
how many of them arc able to lead a noncriminal life following their 
release from prison. Table 1 presents diia on the subjects in the present 
study. These figures indicate that during the total follow-up period 
about half of the subjects were performing some role in regular societyt 
including military service; 30 percent were fugitives or in prison; a few 
subjects were deceased; and data were not available on the remainder. 
The figures presented in this table arc based on any available informa- 
tion concerning the subjects^ but the primary source of information was 
personal interviews with the subjects themselves. Other sources were 
interviews with members of the family, reports from parole agents, 
reports of special commercial investigators who attempted to locate the 
hard-to-fmd* and reports from wardens of correctional institutions. 

To test if the percentage of subjects in prison or fugitive at the time 
of the interviews differed significantly among the three groups, chi 
square tests were run separately for each year. None of the analyses 
were significant. There was no evidence that particular educational ex- 
periences were related to the likelihood that subjects would or would 
not be in prison or fugitives from the law. 

The percentages of fugitives or subjects in prison should fwt be con- 
sidered as recidivism rates. The figures reflect the status of the subjects 
at the time of the follow-up interviews rather than the proportion con- 
victed of crimes each year. The continuation of inmates in prison from 
one year to the next makes these figures higher than the recidivism 
rates. In 1970, for example, over half of the subjects in the project had 
not yet been released. By 1972, only two inmates had not been re- 
leased; however, those incarcerated that year included subjects who 
were serving sentences they bad incurred in 1 970- 1 971. For these 
reasons the figures in Table I overestimate the number of new convic- 
tions each year. 

Recidivism Rates 

Recidivism is, of course, the measure most commonly used to assess the 
effectiveness of correctional programs. Definitions of what constitutes 
recidivism, however, vary from one study to another and often make it 
difficult to compare results. In the present study, it was decided to use 
reports from parole agents rather than self-report measures of rccidi- 
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vism to avoid the possibility of distortion. The parole agent was 
instructed to record the most serious postrelease criminal offense com- 
mitted by the releasee. If the agent responded that the subject had no 
further record, a nonfelony arrest with no conviction, a felony arrest 
or warrant issued with no conviction, or a misdemeanor conviction, the 
subject was judged to be a nonrccidivist for that period. If the agent 
replied ihat the releasee was reported to be a parole or court release 
violator or to have a felony conviction with a sentence or probation, the 
subject was judged to be a recidivist for that period. This classification 
system was admittedly arbitrary, and there were some problems asso- 
ciated with its use. Only subjects who were actually interviewed by 
parole agents were covered. Reports from family or friends or inter- 
views conducted by the commercial investigators could not be included 
under this definition. It is also quite likely that some of the subjects 
who were not located for follow-up interviews were- recidivists. 

Percentages of those subjects reported to be recidivists by the parole 
agents are shown for each year by group in Table 2. There were no 
significant differences in recidivism among the three groups. 

EJespite ibe problems in data collection, the figures in Table 2 do 
agree rather well with those in Table 1 which were gathered from a 
variety of sources. The comparisons between the tables arc clearest for 
the year 1970 since anyone returned to prison in 1970 was sentenced 
for offenses committed that same year. 



Tabk 2* Recidivism^ RefM)ited by Parole Agents^ by Groups by Years 



1971 





Humanities 


GED 


Vocational 


Percent 


23 


20 


20 


Banc Number 


31 


29 


29 


Percent 


13 


20 


21 


Base Number 


23 


20 


24 


Percent 


18 


25 


17 


base Number 


22 


16 


23 



■Recidivism was defined as a parole or court release violation or a felony con- 
viction with sentence or proh.i(ion 
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As was mentioned above, many of those in prison in 1971 and 'l972 
were serving sentences incurred in earlier years. It was also mentioned 
above that approximately half of all the subjects in prison in 1970 had 
not yet been released. When those who were not released from prison 
arc removed from the percentages shown in Table I, the actual number 
in each group returned to prison in 1970 is as follows: nine in the 
humanities group, six in the GED group, and three in the vocational 
group. The reports from the parole officers indicated that the following 
numbers were recidivists: seven in the humanities group, six in the 
GED group, and six in the vocational group. Although there are some 
discrepancies, there is enough agreement to suggest that the reports 
from the parole officers — with all of their liraita —generally re- 
flected the frequency of recidivism. 

Predicfiog Recidivistn 

The accuracy of the recidivism measure was examined at some lengthy 
sirce this variable was ^he subject of several analyses. The most exten- 
sive analyses concerned the personality inventories that were adminis- 
tered at the beginning and end of the school year to assess the effects of 
the experimental humanities program. The scores of the inmates who 
were later classified as recidivists were compared to the scores of iion- 
recidivists for both administrations of the inventories. The significance 
of the differences between the groups was evaluated using /-tests. This 
analysis tested whether the personality inventories could predict recidi- 
vism. The mean pretest and posttest scores of ihose classified as recidi- 
vists and nonrecidivists at each follow-up arc presented in Appendix 
Tables E-1 and E-2. 

Unfortunately, none of the measures was a consistent predictor — 
consistent in the sense that for each comparison the mean for the recid- 
ivists was significantly different than the mean for the nonrecidivists. 
Most of the differences that were found occurred in the 1970 follow-up. 
This is at least partially due to the larger number of recidivists that 
year, which increased the probability that the differences between the 
groups would reach significance. 

The instrument that proved most successful in differentiating between 
recidivists and nonrecidivists was the Rosenzweig, but its success was 
limited almost entirely to the 1970 follow-up. For that year three of the 
seven pretest scales and five of the seven posttest scales were signifi- 
cantly different for recidivists and nonrecidivists. In the other two years 
only one comparison reached significance. 

It is interesting to note that the Rosenzweig administered at the end 
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of the humanities program had more significant scales than the same 
test when it was administered at the beginning of the program. The 
discussion of the overall pretest to posttest changes presented in Chap- 
ter 6 indicated that the Rosenzweig was one of the most sensitive mea- 
sures of the effects of the program. Over the nine-month period in 
which the program wa* in operation, there were heightened tendencies 
to turn aggression caused by frustration outward toward the environ- 
ment and decreased tendency to defend the ego from information that 
may be threatening, coupled with a decrease in activity aimed at resolv- 
ing the frustration-inducing situation. 

The comparison of the subjects classified as recidivists and nonrecidi- 
vtsts indicates that these changes were even more pronounced among 
the recidivists. In other words, the prison experience seemed to produce 
Ihese changes in all of the inmates, but it had the most effect upon those 
inmates who were later convicted of new crimes. 

Only one other me;u»ure yielded at least two consistent significant 
differences. That was the posttest administration of the Alienation Scale 
that differentiated between recidivists and nonrecidivists in both the 
1970 and 1972 follow-ups. In both cases, the recidivists had signifi- 
cantly Iiighcr scores reflecting . , distrust and estrangement in rela- 
tionships with others, especially wUh authority figures*' (Jesncss, 1966. 
p. 13). The total pattern for the Alienation Scale was the same as for 
the Roscnzweig — an increase from pretest to posttest for all subjects, 
but a greater increase for the inmates prone to recidivism. Both of the 
measures that had some t.uccess in distinguishing recidivists from non- 
recidivists thus suggest that prison docs not rehabilitate nonrecidivists; 
it is just a less harmful experience for them. 

In general, the psychological measures were not good predictors of 
recidivism. The problems of defining this variable and the variety of 
circumstances that determine whether or not a released inmate is la- 
beled a recidivist make prediction difficult. The analysis of the in-prison 
changes for those sublets labeled recidivists suggests that to decrease 
the probability Oi recidivism it would first be nc..^ssary to eliminate the 
negative effects of prison. 

The employment experiences of the subjects following their release 
are discussed in the next section. To anticipate this discussion, it can be 
stated that there were few significant differences between the recidivists 
and nonrecidivists on such indices as number of jobs held, months 
employed, socioeconomic status of jobs, average hourly wages, or rat- 
ings of job satisfaction. These results tend to contradict the frequent 
assertion that what iimates really need is job training so they can earn a 
living when they leave prison. The recidivism analysis of the employ- 
ment data failed to revival any consistent differences between the work 
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histories of those who were convicted of new crimes and those who 
were not. While the ability to obtain employment is certainly a compo^ 
nent of successful postpriso;. adjustment, it is obviously not the whole 
answer to reducing recidivism. 



EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 

The employment rate of released offenders is second only to recidi- 
vism as a measure of p<^tprison adjustment. If the incarceration and 
recidivism rates reported above were disappointing, the unemployment 
rates in Tabic 3 will add to this disappointment. 



Table 3. Lafior Force Partidpatiaa sad Uaenployfiient Rates amoog 
Respoadenfs at Time of FoUowup Interviews 



Humanities GED Vocational 

1970 |97I 1972 1970 1971 1972 1970 1971 1972 

Uibor force 

participation 56 46 49 67 54 47 78 67 63 
(percent) 

Bascnumber« 50 50 49 42 4 1 40 49 49 46 



Unemployment 32 30 33 43 41 37 42 30 27 
(percent) 

Base number^^ 28 23 24 28 22 19 38 33 30 

■Include*^ all respondents for wKom data were available except those who were 
deceased. 

^'Include^ only respondents in regular society for whom data were available. Re- 
spondents in military service, in prison* or fugitives were excltnted. 



The labor force participation rate is depressed, of course, by the propor- 
tion of incarcerated subjects. Their Jack of labor force participation is 
not voluntary, but their absence still depresses the statistics. Among the 
subjects who were in regular society, the unemployment rates were quite 
high. For each group of subjects in each follow-up, about one-third or 
more of the subjects were unemployed at the time they were inter- 
viewed. 
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A Cmx History 



As one reviews the individual job histories of the young men who 
participated in this study, he is primarily impressed by the "chance" or 
"haphazard" nature of these histories. Rare is the individual who took 
one job upon his release from prison and retained it for the entire follow- 
up period. Much more frequent were histories characterized by a scries 
of jobs to which the workers attached little commitment. The following 
is the job history of one individual who illustrates this pattern. This 
history is somewhat more varied than that of the average subject, but it 
differs in the number and variety of jobs held and not in the basic 
pattern. 

John Stapless (a pseudonym) had been committed to Camp Hill at 
the age of seventeen after a history of general delinquency but no previ- 
ous prison sentences. He is white and has a tested 10 of 109. Although 
his academic skills were about average for young people his age, and 
thus considerably higher than most inmates at Camp Hill, he had 
dropped out of high school after completing the tenth grade. The per- 
sonality measures administered as part of the humanities study indi- 
cated that his asocial tendencies were at about the same level as most of 
the other inmates but that he had very low feelings of self-esteem. 
M easures of the degree of favorability he fell toward himself ranked 
him among the IcPRest in the entire group of subjects as well as in the 
lowest I to 2 percent of a normal population. His adjustment to Camp 
Hill was generally good, however, and he was released after serving 
seventeen months, two year^ earlier than his maximum sentence. 

Upon his release he was unemployed for six weeks before taking a 
job as a laborex with a container manufacturer. He held this job for two 
months, and his pay was $1.60 per hour for a fifty-hour week. He then 
took a job with a manufacturer of mobile homes and was employed for 
a month, laid off for a six-month period, and called back for another 
three months of work. On this job he started at $2.25 jer hour and was 
making S2.65 when he left, but he was dissatisfied with the nature of 
the work, with his supervisor, and with the opportunities the job offered* 
During the time he was laid off, he worked two weeks as a plumbcr^s 
helper. 

After leaving the job with ^he mobile home manufacturer, John 
worked one month as a body and fender man for an automobile dealer 
but had to leave, ironically, because he did not have transportation to 
get to work. He was then unemployed fcr five months until he ar.d a 
friend formed a partnership as carpentry contractors. This prospered 
for three months during which John's earnings averaged about S2(X) per 
week. Unfortunately, his partner had a serious accident at work, and 
they decided to ''give up the business.** 
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John then obtained a construction job where he earned $4.21 an 
hour, but once more he was laid oflf after only two months. After being 
unemployed for a monih, he worked as a parking lot attendant for $75 
per week. He left this job after one month to take a job as a welder with 
a manufacturer of steel products. Although he earned $2.91 per hour» 
he left this job after one month because "the salary was too low/' At 
the time of his last interview he was unemployed. In addition to these 
jobs, John had held a few others, the details of which he could not 
recall. 

The jobs that John reported totaled 14.5 months of work out of the 
thirty-three months covered in his follow-up. Thus, he was employed 
only 44 percent of the time he was available for employment. Data 
presented below indicate that this figure is considerably bctow the aver- 
age for the other subjects for whom complete follow-ups were available. 
These subjects were employed an average of 69 percent of the time they 
were available for employment. Nevertheless, the employment experi- 
ences of John Stapless vary in degree rather than in kind. It was the rare 
respondent who had a career in the conventional sense of a series of 
related jobs, instead, the subjects appeared to move from one job to 
another, sometimes at their own initiative and other times at the request 
of their employers. 

Indices ol Employioent 

In attempting to organize the data on the employment experiences of all 
subjects, several problems were encountered. The major problem was 
that the number of respondents available for interviews decreased with 
each foltow-up. The differing composition of the groups thus compli- 
cated the comparisons over ume. (Were the differences that were found 
due to actual changes or to the differing composition of the sample?) 
To cite an example, suppose it was found th?* average wages increased 
from the first to the third follow-up. Was this because the subjects were 
acquiring more vocational skills or because the subjects who could be 
located for the third round of interviews tended to earn higher wages, 
while those who could not be located earned lower wages? 

To overcome this problem two approaches were followed. Since the 
first round of interviews in 1970 yielded the highest rate of completion, 
their results were emphasized in the analysis. To give some indication of 
the adjustment to eir^ loymcnt over the total foltow-up period, the sub- 
jects who participated in all three interviews were analyzed separately. 
Selecting these more available subjects obviously raises the question as 
to the degree these subjects are representative of the total sample. Docs 
the very fact ihat they were available for all three interviews make them 
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atypical? This question can be answered only in terms of the variables 
which allow comparisons to be made. On these, the matched sample 
rarely differed significantly from the total sample. Nevertheless, it 
should be noted that the data for the matched sample are based on less 
than half the subjects in the original groups, and the data for tbj first 
jobs after leaving Camp Hill are based on only about two-thirds of the 
original groups. 

Jobs Held. What kind of jobs did the former inmates of Camp Hill 
obtain upon their release? About 80 percent or more of the respondents 
in each of the groups were employed in three main classifications — 
production jobs in manufacturing firms, structural work for construc- 
tion firms, and service jobs (see Appendix Tables E-3 and E-4). In 
these first jobs the former humanities students were under-represented 
in the construction industry and slightly over-represented in production 
jobs; however, these differences did not persist ever the entire follow-up 
period. 

For all jobs that the subjects obtained, friends and relatives were the 
main source of information as to the availability of the jobs. These 
referrals accounted for at least half of the jobs obtained each follow-up 
year. Personal application to the company, withou* knowing whether or 
not a job was available, was the next most frequent method of finding 
jobs. Other sources of information about jobs were newspaper ads, 
employment agencies (public and private), and occasionally a parole 
officer. 

Amount of Time Employed. The respondents were employed ipproxi- 
mately three-quarters or more of the time they were available fcr em- 
ployment during the period preceding the first follow-up (Appendix 
Table E-5). They were employed approximately the same number of 
months during the pcrioU between the second and third follow-up, but 
since this was generally a longer period, the perceritage of time they 
were employed declined. Over the total follow-up period, the subjects 
were employed only slightly more than two-thirds of the time they were 
available. There is some indication that the inmates who had received 
vocational training in prison had slightly more stable employment. The 
differences among tlic groups* however, were not significant, 

Quality of Jobs. Appendix Tables E-6 and E-7 present data on two 
indications of the quality of jobs which the respondents obtained: the 
wage they received and the socioeconomic rating of the job. These 
tables present data for the total sample and for the matched sample* 
i.e., those i^ubjects for whom all three interviews were available. It 
should be noted that the number of respondents included in the 
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matched sample is only slightly more than half the number in the total 
sample. Using only the matched sample, the number of respondents is 
still not identical for 1970 and 1972, since three respi>ndents did not 
have jobs both years. Despite all of these problems in the analysis, it 
appears that the general trend in wages was upward. In almost all cases 
the wages which the subjects received when they left their jobs were 
higher than the 1970 rates. 

The same trend was not true for the socioeconomic status of then 
jobs. The measure of socioeconomic status used here was the scale 
developed by Duncan ( 1961 ). This ^calc was constructed from prestige 
ratings of representative occupations together with census data on edu- 
cation and income for these occupations. The scale ranges from a high 
of 96 (dentists, osteopaths) to a low of 0 (laborers in tobacco- 
manufacture). 

The jobs held by the subjects in this study obviously cluster toward 
the lower end of the scale. Over 90 percent had scores of 30 or less, and 
half (51 percent) fell in the range from 1 1 to 20. Some representative 
cceupations in this range are hospital attendants, truck drivers, and 
operatives in a wide variety of industrial settings, such as steel factories, 
bakeries, manufacturing plants, and laundries. These arc typically jobs 
for which no prior skills are needed, and the workers learn on the job, 
usually within a few days, all that they need to know for adequate 
performance. 

As the job histories of the kcspondcnts attest, a series of these jobs 
does not constitute a career. The skills that workers acquire arc usually 
not transferable to any other setting. When a worker leaves one of these 
jobs, he is still unskilled and can cffer only his labor to a new employer 
Nor is there much chance for internal advancement. 

Job Satisjacrion, The limitations of these jobs appeared to be quite clear 
to the respondents. When they were asked to rate their level of satisfac- 
tion with various aspects of their jobs, the opportunities for promotion 
always ranked lowest in the ratings. Tne ratings of satisfaction were 
mad? on a seven-point scale , ith a one defined as completely dissatis- 
fied and a seven as completely satisfied. The areas that typically re- 
ceived the lowest ratings, in addition to opportunities for promotion, 
were the work itself and the rate of pay (see Appendix Table E-8). 
Interpersonal aspects of the job — co-workers and supervisors — were 
usually rated fairiy positively, aj was respect for the job. 

The validity of these ratings was tested by administering another 
measure of job satisfaction, the Job Descriptive Index (JDI) developed 
by Smith (1969) and her colleagues. This is a well-constructed, stan- 
dardized measure of job satisfaction. The degree of agreement between 
it and the ratings indicates that these two techniques yielded similar 
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measures. Individuals who gave high ratings to various aspects of their 
jobs also tended to score highly on the JDI and vice versa (Appendix 
Table E-9 shows the pattern of ?ntercorrclations). 

Reasoits for Lea^ini^ Jobs. The reasons the respondents gave for leaving 
their jobs suggest that most of the changes^ were not at their employer's 
request. Data regarding the first jobs held after release from Camp Hill 
indicate that about one-third of the subjects left because of the job itself 
or its working conditions, and about one-fourth left because of personal 
reasons not directly related to the jobs (see Appendix Table E-IO). If 
the respondents' reports arc taken at face value, over half left their jobs 
at their own initiative. There may be considerable rationalization in 
these answers; that is, a worker who anticipated being fired or laid off 
may have looked for an excuse to quit. Even allowing for such bias* 
however, the job histories of these workers are consistent with a pattern 
of such self-initiated changes. Their jobs were basically dead-end and 
unrewarding; they tolerated them as long as they could and then left to 
try to find something better. 

Here, in their own words, are some of the respondents* reasons for 
leaving jobs: 

"No chance for advancement." 

*'I was overworked and didn't like that type of work." 

'i quit. I couldn*t get along with the supervisor." 

wanted to go to Florida, so I just left." 
"The job was too dirty and too hard." 
'*! didn't like the hours. I was on call at all times." 
'*Just felt like quitting," 

*To make up time roaming that I lost while at Camp Hill." 
"Wanted more hours and more pay." 

When the subjects were asked directly if their prison record had 
anything to do with how well they got along on their jobs, less than 10 
percent said it did, and, surprisingly, not all of these comments were 
negative. Some respondents thought they were taken advantage of or 
talked about because of their record, but a few said they were held up 
as positive examples to others, a situation they found satisfying. 

Employinent and Recidivtsm 

It was noted earlier in the chapter that there were few dilTerences be- 
tween the employment experiences of recidivists and nonrecidivists. 
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Tabic 4 presents a summary of the comparisons of the employment 
indices of the two groups. Most of these indices have been discussed 
above; however, it should be noted that in Table 4 the indices are 
cumulative to the year of the new offense, Thus, the employment indices 
for the subjects who w^re classified as recidivists in 1970 cover approx- 
imately a one-year period from release until the 1970 follow-up; those 
for 1971, approximately a two-year period; and those for 1972, approx- 
imately a three-year period. All of the indices that refer to more than 
one job, such as hourly wages, were averaged across all jobs held by 
each subject. 

Out of the thirty-nine comparisons between recidivists and nonrecidi- 
vists presented in Table 4, only three were significant, and two of these 
were for the index "percent of time employed." This index is based on 
the number of months employed as a proportion of the number of 



Table 4« Mean Indices of Empioyment Experiences, Recidivists and 
Nonrecidivists by Year of New Offense 



Employment 1970 1971 1972 



Index 


Recid" 
(N=1S) 


Nonrecid 
(N=79) 


Recid» 

(N=ll) 


Nonrecid 
(N=56) 


Recid* 

(N=8) 


Nonrcci 
(N=52; 


Nuirbcrs of jobs 


2.17 


2.22 


4.09 


3.29 


4.88 


4.13 


Equivalent 














munihs employed 


6.89 


7.10 


12.46 


15.61 


18.88 


20.56 


Percent of time 














em ployed 


61.72 


81.77* 


55.36 


76.96* 


60.12 


70.88 


SES index 


22.11 


18.72 


20.00 


16.1$ 


21.00 


20.29 


Hours/ week 


41.11 


42.30 


43.64 


42.43 


39.88 


42.50 


Hourly wage 


2.22 


2.22 


2.43 


2.46 


2.15 


2.29 


Satisfavtion 














Rating's 














Work 


4.33 


4.86 


5.10 


4.75 


4.65 


4.93 


Pay 


4.33 


4.40 


4.51 


4.38 


4.48 


4.20 


Hours 


4.56 


5.30 


4.90 


5.25 


4.98 


5.17 


Supervision 


4.61 


5.16 


5.76 


5.16 


5.35 


5.26 


Opportunities 


3.89 


3.98 


2.91 


4.23" 


4.32 


3.95 


Co-workers 


5.72 


5.44 


5.93 


5.64 


5.61 


5.62 


Respect 


5.67 


5.48 


5.44 


5.38 


5.58 


5.30 



Note: * Significant at the .05 level of confidence 
•Recidivism defined from reports of parole agents 
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months available for employment. Months in which the respondent was 
incarcerated were not included in the calculation of this ratio. How- 
ever, the difficulties of obtaining accurate data on the amount of time 
incarcerated make this a less rcUable statistic for the recidivists; that is« 
some of the lime they were incarcerated may not have been reported 
and thus would have been included in the months available for em- 
ployment. Raising this tigure, months available, relative to the months 
employed would have iowered thn percent of time employed. At any 
rate, it is clear that the similarities in the employment experiences far 
outweigh the differences. It is difficuh to make a case from these data 
that employment is the key to preventing additional criminal activity. 



MAIN PROBLEMS FOLLOWING RELEASE 

Another indication of the kind of lives the subjects led following their 
release from prison was obtained in response to a question on the main 
problems they encountered. According to the 1970 results, which are 
similar to the later results, problems directly related to employment 
were mentioned by 17 percent of the total sample (see Appendix Table 
Only among the former vocational students was this the most 
frequent category. The more frequent references to vocational problems 
in this group may reflect an inability to find the kinds of jobs for which 
they were trained. Some of the actual answers that were coded into the 
work category were as follows: 

**Getting a better job and a chance to improve myself.'* 

*'Not being able to get into the right vocation.'* 

*Trying to find work and a good life, but being at Camp Hill has 

messed me up.*' 

"Finding a job that I enjoy enough to stick with.'' 
^'Meeting certain qualifications for a better job." 

Among the humanities and GED subjects, reference s to personal and 
interpersonal problems outnumbered references to employment by bet- 
ter than two to one. Even if problems of money-material possessions 
are considered as resulting from employment problems, other kinds of 
problems were as frequent as the combined woik-money categcries. 
Several respondents said their main problems concerned old friends, 
especially old girl friends. For example: 

"Staying away from old friends." 

'The friends out there are just the same as before/' 
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**Finding a steady companion/* 

"Finding friends to share my plans witii . . . and getting my old girl 
friend back." 

Many other respondents cited problems related to personal feelings 
or their goals in life: 

"Letting off steam and the pressure that has built up inside me over 
the months." 

"Lack of confidence. Feeling insecure. Not being satisfied with my 
own mind." 

"Thinking I was a bad guy." 

"My temper." 

"An inferiority complex." 

"No ambition, interests, or will power." 

"Getting a place to settle down. I just feel like traveling all the time." 

"Stabilizing my life's activities to some kind of *status quo' acceptable 
to everyone." 

"Deciding what to do with my life." 

It is clear from comments such as these that the most salient prob- 
lems in the minds of many released offenders were not solely voca- 
tional. If prison is to be a rehabilitative experience, it must do more 
than prepare inmates to find a job. Many inmates must also be helped 
to understand themselves and to find some meaning in their lives. 



Training at Camp HiU 

When the respondents were asked in 1970 if the training or education 
they received at Camp Hill was of any use to them after their release, 
about half of each group stated that it was (see Appendix Table E-12). 
As would be expected, the vocational subjects were most likely to men- 
tion an increase in vocational skills. This subjective benefit, however, 
did not appear to be reflected in any of the indices of employment 
experiences that were discussed previously. In each of the subsequent 
follow-up years the proportion of respondents who reported they ac- 
quired a vocational skill declined. 

The proportion of the experimental subjects who referred to the hu- 
manities program as directly useful to them was only 4 percent. The 
humanities students, however, were slightly more likely to report ways 
in which their time at Camp Hill improved them personally. These 
comments usually referred to an improved outlook on life, to an in- 
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creased ability to face reality, to better habits, and so on. Some of the 
answers that were volunteered by the respondents from the humanities 
group follow: 

"Taught me respect for my fellow man/' 

**It has taught me to understand people and have patience." 

"How to avoid trouble and do better work." 

*To face reality and make it in life, whatever I decide to be." 

"I sec things more clearly and am able to get along with people and 
can share their interests/' 

It is interesting to speculate whether any of these benefits were at 
least partly the result of experiences in the humanities program. This 
interpretation is not consistently supported by the data, for the propor- 
tion of humanities subjects who cited such personal improvement dc • 
clined in the subsequent follow-ups. Nevertheless, the first year follow- 
ing release from prison is the time at which the program's effects would 
be most likely to be detected. Even though the overall distribution of 
answers does not differ significantly among the groups, if the proportion 
reporting personal improvement, increased interpersonal skills, and spe- 
cific reference to the humanities program are combined, the total for the 
humanities subjects, 30 percent, is significantly higher than the total of 
these responses in either of the other two groups. This type of analysis 
is quite suspect, of course, for the investigator greatly increases his 
chances of selecting comparisons that will yield significant differences. 
Nevertheless, the results to this question are at least suggestive that the 
humanities program had some postrelease carryover among some of its 
students. 

The respondents were also asked if they had any suggestions for the 
improvement of the educational program at Camp Hill (Appendix 
Table E-I3). The most frequent suggestions referred to improving the 
quality of teachers. For example: 

'Teachers are inferior. They don't care if you learn or not. They only 
care about an orderly classroom. There are a few exceptions, [but] 
we need younger teachers who want to help/' 

^'Better teachers who are interested in the boys/' 

The respondents who had studied vocational skills while at Camp 
Hill tended io be a little less critical of their teachers but far more likely 
to suggest changes in the general educational program. Some respon- 
dents said that course content should be brought more up-to-date and 
relate to current events and **real life," but more often they just said 
that courses should be improved. The suggestions regarding treatment 
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of students and discipline mainly concerned more selective assignment 
to remove those students who lacked interest. 

Although better educational programs in prisons and job placement 
for released convicts arc: frequently cited as the keys to reducing recidi- 
vism^ the data presented in this chapter raise serious questions about 
these approaches. There is no evidence that any one of the three pro- 
grams either reduced recidivism or enhanced employment. Of course^ 
these programs were not compared to the absence of any program. If a 
comparison group that received no prison education were available, all 
three programs may have proved superior to that group. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter is concerned with the postrelease adjustment of the former 
inmates who participated in the humanities study. The criteria of their 
adjtjstment are based on recidivism, employment, and personal reports 
i^r major problems encountered. For virtually all of the comparisons, 
there were no significant differences among the three groups. In short, 
there was no evidence that the humanities program had any significant 
influence on the postprison behavior of its students. Over the thirty- 
three-month period covered by the follow-up, 30 percent of the former 
inmates who participated in the study were returned to prison. Most of 
the respondents also experienced considerable unemployment. Overall, 
they were employed only about two-thirds of the time they were avail- 
able for employment, and at the time of each of the follow-up inter- 
views, one-third or more were unemployed. Despite these employment 
difficulties, personal and interpersonal problems were mentioned as fre- 
quently as employment problems as the major sources of concern to the 
respondents. 
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ATTITUDES AND VALUES 
AFTER LEAVING PRISON 



The humanities program presented at the Camp Hill prison tried to 
expose its students to "^materials that would aid them in arriving at a 
sense of personal identity which encompassed their individual strengths 
and weaknesses, while providing a sense of meanmg in life and a set of 
values consistent with life in society" (Lewis, 1969, p, 3). It was 
hoped that if the program could achieve these objectives* its students 
would be aware of a wider number of options in their lives and perhaps 
be less likely to engage in new criminal activities following their release. 
The results presented in the preceding chapter showed that participation 
in the humanities program bad no e^ect on recidivism or employment. 

In a sense^ however, the results presented in this chapter are even 
more disappointing. This chapter deals with less tangible data than the 
preceding one; it is concerned mainly with attitudes and values — 
personal perceptions and judgments that should have been susceptible 
to the influence of the humanities program. Unfortunately, the data that 
were gathered on these variables also failed to show any effects resulting 
from the program. 

The attitudes that are discussed in this chapter were measured be- 
cause of their close relationship to the objectives and operation of the 
program. The basic premise of the program was that the humanities 
could be used to expose young inmates to sets of values and life-altema* 
tives different from tho^ v/hich had dominated their lives prior to their 
commitment to prison. A second basic approach was to treat each 
Inmate as an individual worthy of respect and to present him with 
experiences that would maximize his opportunities for success. A third 
theme, race relations, was forced upon the program by the racial cli- 
mate in the prison. Originally, there had been no plans to deal with 
racial tension, but the black-white hostility which prevailed in the Insti- 
tution forced the humanities program to consider the issue. 

To assess the degree to which each of these basic themes influenced 
the attitudes of the humanities students following their release, a ques- 
tionnaire composed of several separate scales was developed. These 
scales were selected from a variety of sources and will be discussed in 
greater detail in this chapter. 

Generally, these measures failed to detect any effects that could be 
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attributed to the humanities program.* There was no evidence that the 
subjects who participated in the program had different values and goals 
in their lives, had higher sclf-cstccm and feelings of personal compe- 
tence, or were more supportive of racial cijuality than former inmates 
from the regular academic program and the vocational program. Nor 
was there any evidence that the humanities students were more likely to 
engage in the activities to which they were exposed in the program, such 
as attend a play or read a book, than were the other inmates. 

The scales in the questionnaire intercorrelated in a consistent manner 
that reflected self-confidence and a sense of responsibility. That is, re- 
spondents who answered in a manner indicating general satisfaction 
with their lives also tended to have higher self-esteem and a sense of 
personal competence and were likely to reject illegal activities and gov- 
ernment support. Individuals dissatisfied with their lives showed the 
reverse pattern. None of the differences in these scores, however, were 
related to participation in the humanities program or any of the other 
prison educational programs. Nor were there differences between recid- 
ivists and nonrccidivists. 

Even though attempts to measure the effects of the program were 
unsuccessful, the manner in which these attempts were made — the scales 
that were used and the rationale for using ihcm — may be instructive to 
others who attempt to assess the effects of programs with similar goals. 

HUMANITIES-RELATED ACTIVITIES 

The humanities program relied heavily on drama, literature, and films 
as media through which to promote discussion of values and ideas. The 
students In the humanities program were exposed to many new vehicles 
of expression, and it was expected that such exposure would cause the 
students to continue to pursue their awakened interests after release. 

The Humanities-Related Activities scale was designed to measure the 
frequency with which the respondents engaged in seven activities (such 
as reading, art work, and creative writing) in the year prior to the 
interview. The rating categories were ''not at all,** *'once,*' ''several 
times/* and **often/* These ratings were scored one to four, respec- 
tively, and item means were calculated for each group. The separate 
items were also summed for each respondent to yield a total score 
which reflected the extent to which the respondent engaged in activities 
similar to those in the humanities program. 

All but one of the item means for 1970 were below 2.0, indicating 

Means and standard deviations for all of Che scales arc presented in Appendix 
Tab!c F-I. 
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that ihc most common ratings were '•not at air* or **oncc/* (Sec Appen- 
dix Table F-2. Item means and standard deviations fcr all years arc 
pnrscnted in Appendix Table F-3.) The total means ranged from a low 
of 10.22 to a high of 12.17 over the three groups for the three follow- 
ups (Appendix Table F-4). Given the typical background and envi- 
ronment of most former inmates, perhaps higher scores should not have 
been expected. Unfortunately, there was no evidence that rather exten- 
sive exposure to the humanities resulted in any increased interest in 
such activities following release from prison — the means of the humani- 
ties students were not significantly different from the means of the other 
two groups. 

Thus, this scale, which constituted the most direct assessment of the 
effects of the humanities program on the postrelease behavior of its 
students, failed to reveal any influence on the tendency to engage in 
humanities-related activities. With this result in mind, it should not be 
surprising that the other scales, designed to measure attitudes and val- 
ues far more elusive than gross behavior such as reading a book or 
attending a play, were equally unsuccessful in detecting differences 
among the groups. 

Ill reality, of course, the measures of humanities-related activities arc 
also psychoIogEcal. The results arc based on the respondents' subjective 
ratings of their participation in these activities rather than observations 
of actual behavior, but such ratings are far easier to define and report 
than variables concerning one's concept of appropriate values or one's 
sense of social responsibility. Nevertheless, as elusive as these variables 
are, they are the kinds of values and attitudes that make up the individ- 
uaFs overall perceptions of the world and his place in it. It was these 
perceptions that the humanities program tried to influence. Attempts to 
measure them, no matter how difiicult, were both necessary and appro- 
priate, and perhaps other investigators can build upon the efforts re- 
ported here. 



VALUES AND GOALS 

One of the basic premises of the humanities program was that the 
inmates to whom it was directed would have conceptions of themselves 
and of society that limited the roles and actions they considered appro- 
priate for themselves. In sociology this position is known as symbolic 
interaction theory. It focuses on the verbalizations in social behavior 
which represent the basic norms, values, and rules an individual learns 
from the significant others with whom he interacts, Fannin and Clinard 
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(1965) have applied this theory to delinquency in lower class boys and 
have suggested: 

Self-Conceptions may act as a closure factor restricting the possi- 
bilities of behavior to a narrowed universe. Direct programs toward 
changing this aspect of the self-conceptions might prove more helpful 
than a global effort at pervasive pcisonality change (p. 213). 

The major goal of the humanities pregrair was to expose its students 
to a wider universe, especially in terms ot values. The first feature- 
length film that was shown, On the Waterfront, is a good example of the 
general approach. As mentioned previously, the film contained elements 
that captured the attention and interest of the students, but neither this 
film nor most of the other materiais to which the students were exposed 
stimulated the kind of discussion and overt examination of values that 
were anticipated. Even so, the students were exposed to new ideas, and 
the teachers' attempts to bring forth discussion may have raised some 
questions that had not previously been considered. In most of the other 
activities during the humanities program, the same theme of examining 
the implicit assumptions ot one*s life was stressed. 

To test whether the program affected these assumptions after release 
from prison, the subjects were administered several psychological mea- 
sures. One of these (developed by Goodwin, 1969) consisted of sixty- 
five items that the rcspondenf? rated on a scale from one to ten. The 
highest rating, ten, was defined as the "best way of life** or "best way to 
make a living." The lowest rating, one, was defined as the "worst way 
of life*' or "worst way to make a living." £ atistical analysis of these 
items yielded the following six scales (in Appendix Table F-5): Best 
Way of Ufc, Worst Way of Life, Desire for Fame and Respect, Ap- 
proval of Illegal Activities, Acceptance of Government Support, and 
High Paying but Dirty Work. 

The items that make up these scales reflect a pattern of positive goals 
to be sought and negative conditions to be avoided. The items in the 
Best Way of Life scale, for example, received an average rating of over 
eight. Some of the items in this scale were: "having a regular job,** 
**helping other people,** **getting along well with your family,** and 
**having important goals in life/* The Worst Way of Life scale con- 
tained items that were essentially the reverse of these, and they received 
an average rating of less than three. 

The most interesting aspect, however, is not the actual score on any 
of the scales but the comparisons across group on each of them. If the 
humanities progtom had a consistent effect on the values and attitudes 
tapped by these scales, the humanities students should have had a mean 
score significantly different from the means for the other two groups. It 
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was not necessary to conduct a sophisticated statistical analysis of the 
means to suspect that there were no real differences among the three 
groups. 

The analyses that were conducted confirmed this impression. These 
analyses compared scores across groups not only for 1970, but also for 
the 1971 and 1972 follow-ups. For all three years. l>oth for the full 
samples and the matched respondents who were interviewed each follow- 
up, there weri^ no significant difTerences that indicated the humanities 
students had been influenced by their program. 

There were some differences, howcvjr, that support the validity of 
the scales. Most of these were racial differences between the black and 
white respondents. The blacks scored significantly higher on the follow- 
ing scales: Worst Way of Life, Desire for Fame and Respect, Approval 
of Illegal Activities, and Acceptance of Government Support. The con- 
ditions in society undci which many black people must live are too well 
known to require any elaboration. The tendency for blacks to be more 
accepting of poor conditions, illegal activities, and government support 
and to want fame and respect more than whites are natural responses to 
these conditions. One other set of nonsignificant differences argues for 
the validity of the scales: for each follow-up, the vocational subjects 
scored highest on the scale. High Paying but Dirty Work. This suggests 
that the training which these students received in prison influenced their 
attitudes concerning the acceptability of jobs with dirty working condi- 
tions. The differences that were found indicate that the scales could 
detect differences among various groups of subjects even though they 
did not reveal any significant differences among the three educational 
programs. 

Another scale used to tap implicit assumptions of one's life referred 
to feelings of social responsibility. The authors of this scale (Berkowitz 
and Lutterman, 1968) define social responsibility a^j an orientation 
toward helping others even when there is nothing to be gained from it 
personally. The overall content of the humanities program touched on 
many aspcct.s of this orientation. Whenever there was an appropriate 
opportunity, attempts were made to lead the students to realize that 
fhey must make choices which have ccnsequences for others. Neverthe- 
less, there was no indication that the humanities program influenced the 
attitudes tapped by this scale (see Appendix Table F'6). 

There were no consistent racial differences in the res|x>nscs to the 
Social Responsibility Scale, but there was other evidence of its validity. 
For each follow-up period this scale had significant negative correla- 
tions with the Approval of Illegal Activities and Acceptance of Govern- 
ment Support scales. This relationship is, of course, what would be 
expected — individuals with a high sense of responsibility rejected illegal 
activities and government support. 
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SELF-CONCFPTS 



The evaluations of the experimental phase of the humanities program 
demonstrated that it had been well reeeived by its students. Virtually all 
of them had enjoyed the aetivities in the program and liked the teachers. 
All but two of the twenty-seven students interviewed at the end of the 
program said that they thought the humanities teachers really cared 
about them. The teachers had worked hard to achieve this acceptance. 
M much as possible, they treated each student with respect and cour- 
tesy and arranged learning experiences that maximized the individual s 
chances for success. 

Three scales were included in the questionnaire to determine if these 
experiences had any effects that continued after the inmates were re- 
leased. One scale measured feelings of self-esteem, and the other two 
measured feelings of personal competence and the individuals sense of 
control over the events m his life. The self-esteem scale (Rosenberg, 
1965) assesses how an individual feels about his worth as a person. A 
high score indicates a feeling of self-respeei, i.e., not necessarily consid- 
ering oneself better than others, but certainly not worse. A low score 
indicates the reverse: feelings of dissatisfaction with oneself and a sense 
of personal failure. The personal competency scale (Campbell, ei aU 
I960) and the personal control scale (Gurin et ah 1969) appear to 
touch on similar variables. The items in both scales refer to the individ- 
ual's sense of control or mastery over himself and his environment 
or, conversely, the control whieh events e.xcreiKc over him. For ex- 
ample, one item from the personal competency scale reads: ^There's 
not much use for me Co plan ahead because there is usually something 
that makes me change my plans." An item from the personal control 
scale is almost identical: *it is not always wise to plan too far ahead 
because many things turn out to be a matter of gixxl or bad fortune 
anyhow.** 

Despite their similarity in content, the two scales did not correlate 
highly. The highest correlation, .46, was found in 1971; for (h^ other 
two years the correlations were J 7 in 1970 and .20 in 1972. The 
personal competency scale actually correlated mure highly with the self- 
esteem scale (r s - .65, ,60, and .47 for the three follow-ups) than with 
the personal control scale. 

The response format and restricted range of the personal control 
scale may partially explain the lack of agreement. The other two scales 
required the respondent to indicate his reaction to each of the items on 
a five-point rating scale ranging from "strongly agree'* to "strongly 
disagree." The personal control items were in forced-choice format; that 
is, the items were paired, with one of the pair referring to personal 
control of the environment and the other to control of the individual by 
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the environment. From each pair» the respondent was instructed to 
choose the item which best described himself. 

Whatever the explanation of the lack of agreement, the point of most 
interest is whethe. the humanities program had any effect on the atti- 
tudes measured by these scales. The answer, once again, must be "no.'' 
(The results for the 1970 follow-up arc presented in Appendix Table F- 
7, and the results for the other years can be found in Appendix Table F- 
1). 

The means for 1970 suggest that the self-esteem of the subjects is 
slightly higher than their feelings of being able to control their environ- 
ment. There is no evidence, hov^ever, that the education they received in 
prison was rcli?ted to any of these scores. Nor were there many consis- 
tent racial differences in the scores. The means of the whites were always 
higher on the personal control scale, but only the 1972 differences were 
statistically significant. On the other scales the racial differences varied 
from year to year. In 1970, for example, blacks scored significantly 
higher on both self-esteem and personal competence, but in 1971 and 
1972 the means of the whites were higher, although not significantly so. 

RACIAL ATTITUDES 

The racial equality scale (Woodmansce, 1966) was one on which size- 
able differences were expected between the blacks and whites. As stated 
previously, racial tensions were very high at Camp Hill during the hu- 
manities program. As the inmates began to trust the humanities teach- 
ers, they requested discussion of materials related to racial topics. Most 
of these requests, however, referred to racial conflict rather than to a 
reasoned discussion of race relations. 

The racial climate in the Institution prevented a direct examination 
of these issues. The prison authorities were concerned that any courses 
dealing with these matters would only exacerbate conditions. Neverthe- 
less, the interests of the students found outlets in the improvisational 
drama and film-making courses. The dramz course originally was ra- 
cially mixed but gradually became all black, and a play concerning life 
in the ghetto evolved. In the Him course the students frequently filmed 
mock fights between blacks and whites. Some of the white students also 
repeatedly proposed a scenario about the lynching of a Negro by the Ku 
Klux Klan (a scenario that was never filmed because of the failure to 
persuade a black to play the role of tJie victim). Racial attitudes were 
discussed frequently in connection with these activities, as well as in a 
class on the modern novel and in many informal contacts between the 
teachers and students. 
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Despite this emphasis on racial attitudes, there was no evidence that 
the humanities students were more supportive of racial equality than the 
other groups f Appendix Table F-8 shows the means for the total group 
and the means by race within groups for the 1970 follow-up). 

The means for the white subjects were only slightly above the unde- 
cided point, 30, and the means of the blacks were not much higher. In 
the subsequent follow-ups, 1971 and 1972, the means of the whites 
increased enough so that the difference was no longer significant, even 
though the means for the blacks remained higher. The basic point, 
Jiowcvcr, is that, once again, participation in the humanities program 
was not found to be related to racial attitudes following release. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL BEING 

One other set of measures was included in the follow-up questionnaires: 
modified versions of scales developed by Bradbum and Caplovitz 
(1965) were used to study the dimensions of psychological well being 
or happiness. One scaile concerned activities in which the respondent 
had participated during the preceding week, a second referred to general 
mood, and the third to matters of concern during that week. These were 
used to gauge the respondents' overall feelings of satisfaction with their 
lives. Such feelings were not considered likely to have been influenced 
by participation in the humanities program. Instead, these scales were 
included primarily to assess the self-pcrccived level of well being among 
former convicts. A secondary purpose was to test if t^icse feelings had 
any systematic relationship to psychological variables that are usually 
considered to be more permanent, such as feelings of self-esteem. 

The results show the same pattern as all others presented in this 
chapter; there is no evidence that education received in prison influ- 
enced feelings of welt being following release (see Appendix Table 
9). Analysis of these scores by race indicated that each year blacks 
scored higher on the matters of concern scale, and in 1970 this differ- 
ence was statistically significant. It seems reasonable that blacks, who 
must confront racial prejudice as well as their status as former convicts. 
Would have more worries than whites. The other two scales, however, 
revealed no differences related to race. 

In general, these scores suggest a fairly low level of satisfaction with 
one's life. Participation in activities, especially activities involving nov- 
elty or social contact, are usually associated with positive feelings. 
Analysis of the separate items showed that the most frequent activities 
were rather mundane ones, such as reading a newspaper or watching 
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television. A similar analysis of the items that represented matters of 
coneem revealed the most eommon ones to be work, money, and get- 
ting ahead. On the average, the respondents reported thinking about 
these matters several times during the week prior to their interview. 

In addition to these scales, another separate item was asked of the 
respondents. This called for an overall rating of "how things are these 
days.** In 1970, 39 percent rated themselves as ''not i04i happy'' and 
only 8 percent as •^very happy/' In a nationwide sample of responses to 
the identical question, the proportions were almost reversed: 1 1 percent 
referred to themselves as "not too happy" and 35 percent as "very 
happy" (Gurin et al, I960). Responses to this separate item correlated 
significantly (r - .60) with the general mood scale, yielding further 
evidence that the respondents were consistent in the way they completed 
the questionnaire. 

For each administration of the questionnaire, the general mood scale 
was also found to be correlated with the self-esteem and personal com- 
petency scales. These correlations ranged from .32 to .52. There was 
thus a consistent tendency for respondents who scored high on the 
general mood sc.ile to also score high on the self-esteem and personal 
competency scales. There were smaller correlations between the 
mood scale and the personal control and social responsibility scales. 
The mood scale also had low but consistently negative correlations with 
the Approval of Illegal Activities and Acceptance of Government Sup- 
port scales. 

The overall pattern of intercorrelations among the mood scale and 
other scales in the questionnaire suggests that the respondents who were 
more satisfied with their lives tended to have a higher degree of self- 
esteem and a sense of control over their lives. A higher level of satisfac- 
tion with life also appeared to be related to a sense of responsibility 
toward others and a rejection of illegal activities and of being supported 
by the government. Thus, the pattern is quite similar to the customary 
model of the mature, well-adjusted individual. 

In the proposal for the follow-up phase of this project, it was noted 
that the question of what constitutes adequate adjustment is largely 
unresolved. The definition of adjustment that was used in developing 
the follow-up questionnaire centered on the concept of identity. To 
quote from the proposal: 

It assumes that a healthy person has a relatively clear sense of 
personal identity. This is an identity that allows one to accept both 
his weaknesses and strengths without engaging in extreme attempts 
to deny or exaggerate cither. It is, in other words, a realistic per- 
ception of one's self and one's situation in life. This acceptance docs 
not mean the individual is resigned to his present situation. He may 
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feel a need to change the conditions in his life, but he is capable of 
dealing with this tension in a socially acceptable manner. The indi- 
vidual with a clear sense of identity also feels that he is capable of 
influencing the events in his life. If he wants to change, he feels he 
can do so. He also accepts others and feels accepted by them (Lewis, 
1969, p. 10). 

This description does not deviate much from that found in the inter- 
correlations of the scales in the questionnaire. These revealed that 
individuals who were reasonably content with their lives also tended to 
be positive about their own worth as human beings. They had a sense of 
contiol over their lives and recognized their responsibiliiics toward oth- 
ers and the need to behave in a socially acceptable ixianner. The model 
that the proposal set out to test was thus found to be congruent with the 
pattern that actually emerged. The unfortunate part, from a rehabilita- 
tive point of view, is that prison educational experiences were not found 
to be related to this model. Former inmates either demonstrated or did 
not demonstrate the model, irrespective of the educational program in 
which they had participated. This finding was as true for the humanities 
program as for the others in the Institution. Exposure to the humanities 
did not appear to help its students understand themselves or to influence 
their attitudes and values. 

Another disappointing result was the failure to find any diflfcrences 
between recidivists and nonrccidivists on scales that measured approval 
of illegal activities and feelings of social responsibility. The respondents 
who were convicted of new crimes had scores that indicated they were 
as socially responsible and as disapproving of illegal activities as the 
other respondents. 

The failure to find a relation hip between these scale scores and 
recidivism raises the question of the validity of the scales. Whenever 
attempts are made to measure psychological states, it is appropriate to 
ask whether the scales measure what they are designed to measure. 
Determining the validity of attitude scales is, needless to say, very diffi- 
cult. But there is evidence, at least at the psychological level, that the 
scales were consistent. The relationship between attitudes and behavior 
is much more complex. Attitudes undoubtedly influence behavior, but 
always in a situational context which must also be considered. For 
example, a young man may disapprove of illegal activities, but neverthe- 
less may engage in them under the influence of alcohol or social pres- 
sure from a group of friends. 

Information on the situational influences upon behavior was not 
available, but internal analyses of the attitude scales showed that simitar 
scales fended to yield similar scores. Tables F-10 to F-I2 in Appendix 
F show the intercorrelations among the scales for each follow-up. Each 
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scale was also correlated with itself over the three years of the follow-up 
study. For these correlations, a matched sample, consisting only of 
those subjects for whom questionnaire data were available for all three 
years, was used. All but two of these intercorrelations were significant 
at the .05 level, and thirty-seven of the forty-five were significant at the 
.01 level. The r^^ults of this analysis indicate that although none of 
these scales seem accurate enough to be used for prediction in individ- 
ual cases, they are sufficiently stable, when used on a group basis, to 
assume that they are measuring the same thing over all three years. 
Table F-13, which presents these correlations, may be found in Appen- 
dix F. 

Some further evidence on the validity of the scales was obtained from 
racial differences which were usually significant in the expected direc- 
tion. Thus, it is not possible to attribute the failure to find attitudinal 
effects resulting from the humanities program to the inadequacies of the 
scales. It is always possible to argue that the measures were not precise 
enough to detect subtle effects. If this is the case, however, wljat is the 
importance of such subtle effects? Given the constant interaction be- 
tween attitudes and situational variables in the molding of behavior, 
quite subtle attitude changes are unlikely to exert much influence. 



SURLMARY 

This chapter discusses the postprison effects of the humanities program 
on the extent to which its students engaged in humanities-related activi- 
ties and on their attitudes, values, and self-concepts. In both areas there 
was no evidence that the humanities program had any influence follow- 
ing release from prison. The humanities students were no more likely 
than the other released prisoners to read a book, attend a play, or 
engage in other activities related to the humanities- Nor was there any 
indication that the program had produced any change in values, or 
made its students more self-confident, socially responsible, or suppor- 
tive of racial equality. 
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THE HUMANITIES IN PRISON: 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

From September 1968 through May 1969 an experimental educational 
program based on the humanities was presented to selected inmates of 
the State Correctional Institution at Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. The pro- 
gram was designed to expose its students to materials and issues of 
inherent interest which would help them to detine a sense of personal 
identity and to develop a set of values consistent with those prevalent in 
society. This ambitious goal seemed to be partially achieved while the 
inmates were in prison, but there was no eviacnce of any effects follow- 
ing their release. The data gathered in prison revealed that the students 
in the humanities program became somewhat more aware of themselves 
and 4he realities of their environment. This increased awareness, how- 
ever, seemed to be associated with heightened feelings of alienation and 
attempts to avoid these realities. 

These responses are quite understandable, given the conditions of 
their lives. The students were, first and foremost, in prison; that is, they 
were denied most of the supports that are essentia! to one's concept of 
who he is. Prison inmates are isolated from normal social contacts, 
stigmatized as unfit for association with **dec4nt'* people, and made 
completely dependent upon their keepers for virtually every necessity of 
life. Such an environment would be detrimental to the most self-confi- 
dent of individuals, arid inmates hardly fit this description. The pre- 
prison experiences of most of the inmates were characterized by poverty, 
family discord, and academic and vocational f;iilure. It is hardly sur- 
prising that increased responsiveness tc their situations led the humani- 
ties students to shield themselves from chis greater awareness. 

The follow-up data, gathered in three yearly interviews after the 
inmates left prison, suggest that the lives they had led before they 
entered prison were the lives they resumed upon their release. During 
the follow-up period of thirty-three months, almost one-third of the 
released inmates were returned to prison. Of those who remained in 
regular society, almost one-third were unemployed during each inter- 
view period. Many of those who were employed expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their jobs, and job changes were quite frequent. 

The main problems which the respondents encountered following 
their release from prison focused on two areas. The first was their 
inability to find good jobs and, consequently, their lack of money, and 
the second concerned personal and interpersonal problems. The per- 
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sonal problems described were basically those of readjustment, of at- 
tempts to find a place in society and meaning in one's life. The interpi^r- 
sonal problems usually involved former (prcprison) friends, especially 
former girlfriends. The respondents who reported problems of this type 
were usually trying to avoid the influence of their prior male associates 
and were seeking to regain the interest of female associates. 

Although employment was a central concern of many former con- 
victs, there was no evidence that their prison training influenced any of 
their postprison work histories. None of the job indices — number and 
kinds of jobs obtained, number of months employed, houriy wages, or 
job satisfaction — differed significantly among the three groups studied. 
With regard to postprison employment, it did not matter whether the 
respondent had attended vocational classes, regular hi h school classes, 
or the humanities classes. Furthermore, there was no evidence that 
employment was related to recidivism. Those who committed new 
crimes following their release had much ihc same employment experi- 
ences as nonrecidivists. 

During each follow-up interview, in addition to reporting his work 
history, each respondent completed an extensive questionnaire that con- 
tained several psychological scales. These scales were selected because 
they referred to values and attitudes that the humanities program tried 
to influence. There were, for example, scales that measured the individ- 
ual's concept of best and worst ways of life, acceptance of illegal activi- 
ties, sense of social responsibility, attitudes toward racial equality, and 
feelings of self-esteem. Neither these nor any of the other scales in the 
questionnaire indicated any significant difference between the former 
humanities students and the two comparison groups. Even the scale that 
measured postprison participation in activities similar to those included 
in the humanities program failed to yield any significant differences. 
There was no evidence that the humanities program caused its students 
to read books, write essays or poems, visit museums, or attend concerts 
or plays to any greater or lesser extent than the other respondents. In 
short, none of the follow-up data indicated any effects that could be 
attributed to the humanities program. 

These, then, are the basic results of the humanities program. They 
present an overall picture of some immediate effects while the inmates 
were still in prison but no carry-over after they were released. If the 
program is judged purely on these results, it can be fairly concluded that 
it failed; there is no evidence that it contributed to the rehabilitation of 
those inmates who participated in it. Even though the program did not 
achieve its objectives, there can be some merit in examining possible 
reasons for the failure. Sueh an analysis can provide some undcrstand- 
mg of the characteristics of a prison and the basic conflicts inherent in 
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its nature— conflicts which our society has never fully confronted or 
resolved* 



PUNISHMENT OR TREATMENT? 

Although the humanities program was not designed to stiKly the effects 
of the prison experience on inmates, the prison setting influenced the 
development of the program so much that some of the broader studies 
of corrections were reviewed. This review, together with the data gath- 
ered from the follow-up interviews, forms the framework for an exami- 
nation of the role of prisons and their impact on people. The humanities 
program was definitely a product of the rehabilitation approach that is 
dominant in modem correctional theory. The failure to find any effects 
that could be attributed to the program caused some reconsideration of 
the whole issue of treatment versus punishment and, indeed, the ques- 
tion of whether rehabilitation is possible within a correctional institu- 
tion* The thoughts presented here are tentative; there are few firm 
answers to questions in corrections. 

Crime and the system of criminal justice involve all segments of 
society. The average citizen is not often the direct victim of a crime, but 
his taxes pay for police protection, court trials, prisons, parole officers, 
and all of the other institutions and personnel involved in capturing, 
sentencing, and attempting to rehabilitate offenders. Besides these direct 
costs, there are other indirect ones, such as public assistance for the 
families of incarcerated offenders and the higher prices of goods and 
services that are caused by crimes or the precautions taken to prevent 
thtm. 

In a larger sense, though, the problem of crime goes beyond these 
financial considerations and directly concerns the quality of life in a 
society. People need to believe that their person and their property are 
reasonably secure against threat. If the incidence of crime begins to 
threaten this sense of security, people will support repressive measures 
that are aimed at increasing security. The average citizen is likelj^ 
accept invasions of privacy, preventive arrest, or restrictions on free- 
dom of movement if these measures bold the promise of increasing 
one^s personal security. 

The most likely target of increased repression, however, ks not the 
average citizen but the convicted criminal. For most of the twentieth 
century, the treatment philosophy has dominated theory, if not actual 
practice, in corrections. This approach empha*^izes the rehabilitation of 
the convicted criminal; that is, the length of the sentence, the type of 
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institution, work assignments, educational programs, counseling, etc. 
should all be geared to prepare the offender to assume a normal life 
upon his release. The Manual of Correctional Standards (American 
Correciionsl Association, 1966) is probably the best single statement 
of this philosophy- Two recent best-selling books, Ramsey Clark's 
Crime in America and Karl Menninger's The Crime of Punishment^ 
strongly advocate rehabilitation as the basic goal of corrections. 

There arc some signs, however, that suggest the emphasis on rehabili- 
tation IS due for a period of re-examination of its assumn^'ons and its 
results. New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller's call for mandatory 
life imprisonment for all drug pushers and former Attorney General 
Klcindicnst's support of the death penalty are prominent examples of re- 
newed interest in the deterrent eflfcct of severe punishment. Even one of 
the foremost voices of liberal thought in America, New Republic maga- 
zine, has published a four-part series on the failure of prison rehabilita- 
tion (Martinson, 1972 a, b, c, d). 

These arc some of the current manifestations of the dilemma that has 
confronted correctional officials ever since they became responsible not 
only for holding their charges but also for treating them. When prisons 
have these dual responsibilities, their practices reflect a complex mix of 
moral judgments, traditional practices, and scientific thought. To 
achieve the objectives of security and treatment, society has given one 
group of people, the prison siaff, virtually complete control over an- 
other group, the inmates. 

The original and srill primary task of a prison is to contine those 
individuals who have been found guilty of violating the basic norms of 
society. No matter how much they may support treatment programs, 
security is usually the prime concern of correctional officials. As men- 
tioned in Chapter 3, the relatively new concept of rehabilitation through 
treatment has been superimposed upon the existing security-custody 
operation, but the goals of the two types of organizations are frequently 
antagonistic. Typically, there is no relationship, no integration, no chain 
of command among the opposing systems. 

The ouick conclusion that society should do away with prisons since 
they do not work — that is, released prisoners commit new crimes — 
overlooks the basic needs of the society that prisons serve. There can be 
little doubt that prisons act as a physical embodiment of the moral and 
legal sanctions ot the society. Sanctions on deviant behavior arc needed 
in every society, and ostracism is a very common form of punishment. 
In our complex society, prisons constitute an institutionalized form of 
ostracism — the convicted offender is exiled from normal society for a 
period judged suitable for the severity of his crime. 

Prisons also provide some psychological relief to the victim of the 
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crime: the criminal pays for his crime through years of imprisonment. 
What type of society rould exist if the victim were largely ignored and 
the criminal*s punishment consisted of various services designed to 
"rehabih'tate'' him? Furthermore, if a society were to place full empha- 
sis on rehabilitation, it is very likely that demands for more effective 
methods of rehabilitation would escalate. The medical and behavioral 
sciences now have within their repertory many very effective methods to 
induce behavior change. Only respect for the rights of the individual 
and a general ignorance of these techniques prevent them from being 
used on a much broader scale. 

Even though the present prison system is by its very nature punish- 
ing, correctional officials view their efforts within the context of treat- 
ment. Evidence of 'Improvement'' is esseniiai to any hope of early 
release. If the punishment aspect — lime served for crimes committed — 
were to be eliminated, the demand for methods ihat really deterred 
future crimes would be paramount, and those responsible for bringing 
about such changes would turn to the most effective techniques avail- 
able. What such demands would do to historic concepts of respect for 
the rights of the individual cannot be foreseen, but it is likely that the 
affluent majority who do not go to prison would be willing to condone a 
great deal if it increased their sense of security. 

The current state of knowledge in corrections argues against impris- 
onment for the young or first offender. In the belief that prisons only 
tend to reinforce criminal tendencies, the current emphasis is on com- 
munity-based treatment. These assumptions may well be valid, but they 
tend to de-emphasize the deterrent effects of punishment and to over- 
emphasize the rehabilitative effects that community services can achieve. 
Very few of the inmates at Camp Hill were first offenders. Most had 
accumulated a long record of encounters with the law and had failed to 
respond to the treatments to which they were exposed in their home 
communities. Camp Hill was the last recourse for judges who had seen 
these young men many times before. The recidivism rates of approxi- 
mately 20 percent following release from Camp Hill suggests that some- 
thing involved in being sentenced there may have deterred some of the 
inmates from committing new crimes. 

It should be noted, onee again, that all the Camp Hill inmates who 
participated in this study received some type of education in prison. The 
follow-up comparisons were among different types of educational pro- 
grams and not between education and no education. It seems very likely 
that education would be one of the most beneficial treatment programs 
that could be offered in a prison. Nevertheless, the effects of educational 
programs on such criteria as recidivism and postrelease employment are 
unclean 
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EFFECTS OF PRISON EDUCATION 



Glascfs (1964) study of the federal prison system included one of the 
most thorough examinations of the effects of prison education. He 
found that inmates who had been enrolled in correctional education 
programs generally had higher rates uf recidivism than those who had 
not been enrolled. Giaser has suggested some possible explanations of 
this phenomeon: 

1. Prison educational programs may be composed of inmates who are 
already academically retarded and who may be poor risks in terras of 
postrelease success. 

2. Some inmates may simply respond better to other types of rehabilita- 
tion. 

3. Inmates who are insincere in their desire for self-improvement may 
enroll in educational programs merely to impress parole boards or other 
ofllicials. 

4. Prison education may raise an inmate's vocational aspirations with- 
out increasing his capacity to satisfy those aspirations, thus leadfng to 
disappointment and frustration. 

Giaser also found that prison education was statistically related to 
low recidivism only when the education was extensive and occurred 
during prolonged confinement. Among inmates who were imprisoned for 
three or more years, the recidivism rates were 30 percent for those 
enrolled in a correctional education program versus 48 percent for 
those not enrolled. Both Plummer's (1969) study of a Texas prison and 
Pownairs (1969) follow-up of the employment problems of released 
offenders also found that longer periods of training were related to 
better adjuijtment following release. In general, however, PownalFs data 
suggest that vocational training progrims have little effect on the em- 
ploy ability of released offenders. Less than one-third who received vo- 
cational training reported using it in their subsequent jobs; this figure is 
virtually the same proportion found for the vocational students in the 
present study. 

To further confuse the issue, not all studies of prison education yield 
negative results. The Draper Correctional Center at Elmore, Alabama, 
has been the setting for an extensive application of programmed instruc- 
tion techniques to a prison population. Seventy percent of the inmates 
enrolled in the program had been incarcerated at least once before, but 
among trainees who were followed up, the rate of recidivism dropped to 
30 percent (*Thc Road Back,'' 1969). It should be noted, however. 
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that this self-instructional type of program is far from the norm and 
cannot easily be compared to most correctional education programs. 
Morrison (1968) suggests that the Draper project may be especially 
successful with inmates because of its minimum use of teachers, lack of 
competition, and lack of embarrassing disclosures of ignorance. Further- 
more, programmed instruction provides immediate results and appeals 
to the inmates* need for immediate gratification. 

The effects of a correctional school program on inmates' tendencies 
toward postrelease recidivism were also studied by Zink (1970), Com- 
parisons between inmates who took part in educational programs and 
matched control groups three, four, and five years after release revealed 
that the education group did consistently better on the criteria of ar- 
rests, convictions, and sentences. However, less than half of these dif- 
ferences were statistically significant. 

These fragmentary and conflicting results reflect some of the best 
evaluations of the effects of prison education on the postprison adjust- 
ment of released offenders. The results are variable because the pro- 
grams which have been evaluated are so diverse. There is reason to 
believe, however, that these findings represent the upper range of the 
possible beneficial effects of prison education. Most of the studies were 
conducted in cooperation with federal prisons, which are acknowledged 
leaders in corrections, or exceptional programs in state prisons. The 
effects of the educational program offered in an average prison are 
usually not evaluated. In the few cases where average programs arc 
evaluated, the procedures usually lack adequate controls and rarely 
extend to postprison experiences. On the basis of the data that are 
available, it appears that, at best, educational programs have limited 
effects once the inmates leave prison. A much more extensive review of 
published studies by Kcrle (1972) yielded largely the same conclusion. 

If this can be concluded about educational programs, what are the 
chances of finding benefits from other types of prison treatment? Typi- 
cally, the educational program constitutes the major treatment that is 
offered, and it should be the one to which the inmates are most respon- 
sive. Most inmates have an inadequate education and lack vocaiicnal 
skills, and one would think that they would welcome an opportunity to 
overcome these deficiencies. 

Even with these factors in its favor, however, prison education ap- 
pears to have a limited effect. Part of the explanation for this conclusion 
may lie in the attitudes toward education that have been developed in 
the average inmate. His previous exposures to education have probably 
been frustrating and often embarrassing. He has acquired few academic 
skills, but he has learned one lesson well — he is stupid and should avoid 
educational activities. His years in public schools have taught him that 
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he cannot perform school tasks and that he will be made to feci igno- 
rant and inferior if he tries. 

It is difficult to overcome an antipathy such as this in any setting, and 
it is especially difficuil*JTT*a prison setting. Prison programs do not 
usually attract very capable tCacfflTff— the most frequent suggestion the 
former inmates made with regard to improving the educational program 
at Camp Hill was to replace the teacher — but the quality of the teachers 
is not the main reason that prison education is not more successful. The 
humanities teachers were carefully chosen for their ability to relate to 
the students. The evaluations indicate that they succeeded in doing so, 
but the humanities program had no observable postprison effects. The 
inability of the prison to produce positive changes in the inmates lies 
not in the characteristics of the staff but in the nature of the institution 
itself. 

One obvious point must always be paramount in any consideration of 
prisons and their roles — prisons confine inmates. This ba:iic fact about 
prisons produces a social setting in which conflict between inmates and 
staff is virtually inevitable. Since the inmates typically outnumber the 
staff, methods of social control based on coercion are adopted. Inmates 
are reduced to the status of nonperson (Sykcs, 1958) and made depen- 
dent upon their keepers for the basic necessities of life. These condi- 
tions obviously produce many changes in inmates but hardly the type of 
positive personal growth assumed under the term •^rehabilitation/' As 
long as prison is a prison, that is, as long as it confines inmates, it seems 
very doubtful that honest rehabilitation is possible. 

This is not to say that prisons should be abolished. They perform a 
necessary function in society, and it would be rash to propose that the 
punishment inherent in being imprisoned docs not have some deterrent 
effect upon crime. What is being proposed is that the prison is not an 
appropriate setting for rehabilitation. The total environment is so anti- 
thetical to the treatment efforts that these attempts are largely over- 
whelmed. It would seem more rrfffonal to separate the functions of 
punishment and treatment into separate settings where they could be 
more effectively performed. 

Nor is this a recommendation that prisons be made more punishing. 
They are by their very nature punishing enough. It is a recommendation 
that convicted criminals no longer be forced to undergo treatment and 
to demonstrate 'Improvement" to qualify for return to society. To allow 
correctional authorities to require evidence of improvement (according 
to their criteria) gives them enormous additional control over the lives 
of inmates. When this authority is combined with an indefinite sentence, 
the control of the officials is almost absolute. Treatment then becomes a 
matter of the inmates trying to guess the type of behavior that will be 
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labeled 'improvement/' If this means taking educational courses, they 
will take courses; if it means attending group therapy sessions, they will 
attend group therapy. What most inmates want more than anything else 
is to get out of prison. They will, therefore, engage in any behavior they 
think will hasten their release* 

There are, of course, some exceptions to this general rule. Some 
inmates become so adjusted to institutional life that the outside world 
becomes insecure and threatening. A few inmates also refuse to play the 
prison game. Those who will not submit to the treatment model arc the 
ones who cause the most trouble in prisons, and who spend much of 
their time in punishment cells. But they arc the exceptions; most in- 
mates want out. 

If prisons are inherently punishing, there is no need to add to this 
punishment through inadequate facilities, poor food, or incompetent 
staff. Prisons should also provide opportunities for personal improve 
ment, including educational programs, but inmates should not be judged 
by how much they respond to these opportunities. It is in a prison 
where opportunities are available but treatment is not forced on inmates 
that the humanities could make a contribution. 



THE ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES IN PRISON EDUCATION 

The main question to which this study was addressed was whether the 
humanities could play a role in the rehabilitation of young criminal 
offenders. The answer to this question must be **no.*' The humanities 
cannot play such a role because rehabilitation, as it is presently con- 
ceived of within a prison context, is a false goal. Inmates are not 
rehabilitated in prison. They may be deterred from additional crime, but 
they are not rehabilitated. 

There would be some, perhaps even a majority, of those profession- 
ally involved in the humanities who would reject the whole concept of 
the humanities as a rehabilitative technique. This perspective sees the 
value of the humanities in their contents alone. What one sees in these 
contents depends on the individual and the acutencss of his perceptions. 
Instruction in the humanities consists of sharpening perceptual skills so 
that fuller and deeper meanings can be grasped. This view of the hu- 
manities would also dismiss much of the content of the humanities 
program that was presented at Camp Hill as not legitimate to the hu- 
manities. 

There is, however, another viewpoint in the profession that holds the 
humanities must move beyond its traditionally elitist position and at- 
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tempt to address the basic problems of individuals and society. The 
Summer 1969 issue of Daedalus, for example, is devoted to a consider- 
ation of the future of the humanities. A continuing theme in this issue is 
how the humanities can be made more meaningful to the present gener- 
ation of students. 

The program at Camp Hill tried to make the issues of the humanities, 
if not the traditional content, meaningful to young prison inmates. Even 
though there was no evidence that this exposure had any effect follow- 
ing release from prison, there was ample evidence that it was well 
received by its students. There were also suggestions of sonic effects 
while the inmates were still in prison. On the basis of these findings, the 
following conclusions are offered: 

1. A course based on the humanities will find a receptive audience 
among a segment of a prison population. The disruption, caused by 
imprisonment, of an iadividual's life often produces a receptivity to an 
examination of the meaning of one's life. The humanities can provide a 
method and a focus for such an examination to which a significant 
proportion of the prison population will respond. When the humanities 
program at Camp Hill relied on voluntary attendance, 60 percent of the 
randomly selected students continued to attend. 

2. A humanities course slwuld include only inmates who volunteer to 
participate. A basic theme of this discussion is that treatment should 
not be forced on inmates. Inmates who volunteer for a humanities 
course will, in all likelihood, be favorably disposed to the topics and 
materials to be covered. This should make the course more rewarding 
for both the teacher and the students. 

3. Racial tension is likely to he reflected in the issues discussed in a 
humanities course. Racial tension is present in virtually every racially 
mixed institution. Given the security considerations in most prisons, it is 
unlikely that many of the most sensitive issues can be dealt with directly 
in racially mixed classes. Most inmates will not be able to manage the 
transition from the control exercised in the total institution to the rela- 
tive freedom available in the classroom. However, topics related to 
basic issues can be discussed if prison officials will allow such discus- 
sion and will permit the introduction of somewhat sensitive material 
into the institution. If there is sufficient trust between teacher and stu- 
dents, discussion of related topics will provide opportunities for expres- 
sion of deeper concerns. 

The degree of trust between teacher and student raises the question 
as to whether a teacher in a prison can build a trusting relationship with 
students if he retains a staff identification. There is considerable evi- 
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dence in the penology literature and in the actual experiences of the 
humanities staff of a continuous, latent conflict between inmates and 
prison staff. To reach the students in the humanities program, the teach- 
ers found themselves identifying more and more with the students. To 
teach a vocational or purely academic course, it may not be necessary 
to gain the students' trust, but if the material deals with topics of vital 
personal interest, some degree of rapport is necessary. Teachers who 
have more extensive contact with inmates might be able to retain their 
staff role and still convince students of their interest and concern. The 
humanities teachers, with only five hours per week, had to gain the 
students* confidence on a personal basis. 

4. A humanities course is unlikely to have any lasting effect on the 
attitudes or values of most of its students. The follow-up results yielded 
no significant effect on the behavior or attitudes of the humanities stu- 
dents following their release from prison. That is, the behavior and 
attitudes of the humanities students did not differ significantly from the 
behavior and attitudes of the inmates who attended the regular aca- 
demic program or those who received vocational training. It appears 
that the overall effect of the prison was the dominant factor and the 
minor variations in treatment had little impact. 

To make the comparisons more valid, it would have been useful to 
include a group of inmates who received no education or training, ^^ut 
because of the emphasis on rehabilitation at Camp Hill, all inmates 
participate in some program, so such a group was not available. Even if 
such a group had been available, however, the arguments presented in 
this chapter suggest that it would not have differed from the others. The 
prison experience itself appears to be the important variable in postre- 
lease behavior, not the kind of education received in prison. 

Even though neither a humanities course nor any other educational 
program is likely to rehabilitate inmates, it can make a contribution in 
the prison. What it can contribute is a break in the stifling routine of 
prison life, an opening of new horizons for some inmates. The humani- 
ties can give some students new perspectives and make them more 
responsive and aware of the realities of their own lives and of the 
concerns they share with all mankind. David Miller, the coordinating 
teacher in the humanities project, delined the humanities to the inmates 
in the following way: "The humanities are about what it means to be a 
human being." If the humanities can lead some inmates to grasp the 
implications of this definition, perhaps that is the most that can be 
asked of any field of human endeavor 
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Appendix A 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE PROGRAM 



TABLE A-1 
K«Clni» o£ Che Kus«nltics Frogm 



April 1969 
<N-39) 



1. Did you Ilka the progtAM? 

I lik*d ic vary such, 
I likad it « loe. 
I likad it M little, 
X didA*t like it at all. 

2. Waa tba proftJ*! intaraating? 

It vaa alwaya interaatlng. 
It vaa interaiCin^ »oat of tha tiata. 
It waa Coring ac^at of tha tiaa. 
It waa alwaya boring. 

3. Did you laarn anything? 

I Zaarnad a graat daal. 
I laarnad a lot, 
I Xaamad a littla. 
I didn't laam anything. 

4. Do you think you laarnad anything which sight 
halp you gat along batter in tha InatiCuCloo? 

I learned a great deal, 

X laarnad a lot. 

I laarnad a little, 

I dida*t laarn anything at all. 

5. Do you think you learned anything which will halp 
you get along batter after you leave tha loatltuClon? 

X learned a great deal. 

I learned a lot, 

I laarnad a little. 

X didn't laam anything at all, 

6. How waa this huaanitiaa courae, coMparad to other 
couraea you have takan at tha Inatltutioa? 

It waa such batter. 
It waa a little better. 
It waa about tha aasa. 
It was a littla woraa. 
It waa oiuch woraa, 

7. How waa the hunanitias couraa» ct^siparad to other 
couraaa you have taken in high school? 

It waa Buch batter. 

It waa a little batter. 

It waa about tha aaow. 

It waa a little worec. 

It waa much woraa. 

8. Haa taking tha courae changad your mind about aaything? 

I have changed sy mio4 oo Very Mny thinge, 
I hava changed mf »lnd on aany thlnga. 
I have changad ny aind tm a fav thinga, 
I haven't chjmgad By aiod at all. 
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Appendix B 



TESTS AND SCALES USED TO ASSESS 
PRE- TO POST-PROGRAM EFFECTS 

1. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (published by The 
Psychological Corporation, New York) 

This is a well-known psychological inventory which, in its complete 
form, consists of 566 true-false items which a person can use to 
describe himself. For this study, only six subscales of the complete 
MMPI were used: psychopathic deviation (Pd), social alienation 
(PdjA), self-alienation (Pd^n), parole violation (Pa V), the cor- 
rection (K) scale, and the lie (L^) scale. These subscalcs include a 
total of 1 10 items.* 

2. The Rosenzweig P-F [Picture-Frustration] Study (published by the 
author) 

The Picture-Frustration Study is a projective test of an individual's 
responses to frustration. Its scoring gives an indication of whether 
the individual tends to be outwardly punitive, inwardly punitive, or 
impunitivc (ignoring the frustration) in frustrating interpersonal situ- 
ations. It also provides a measure of conformity to generally accepted 
social norms. 

3. The I-E Scale 

Rotters fnternal-Fxternal Scale is a twenty-nine item forced- 
choice test measuring the degree to which an individual believes 
people exert control ov^^r their own lives and are therefore respon- 
sible for their own success or failure (internal control), as contrasted 
to the belief that people have little or no control over their own lives 
and are subject to the whims of chanc (external control). This 
variable has often been termed *'fate control'' (see Rotter, 1966), 

4. The Adjective Check List (published by Consulting Psychologists 
Press, Paio Alto, California) 

This test p-esents the subject with a list of 300 adjectives from 
which he picks those which best describe him. It is scored in terms of 
the degree to which the individual attributes to himself each of twenty- 
four different needs or personality traits. 

* Since ihcTc is evidence to indicate that responses to selected items isolated from 
the context of a personality inventory may not be comparable to those obtained 
within the context, the results of this research should not be considered applicable 
to the standardized complete form of the inventory. 
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5. The Jcsncss Inventory (published by Consulting Psychologists Press, 
Palo Alto, California) 

Containing 155 items similar in content an J response mode to the 
MMPI, this test was developed for use with potential or actual 
juvenile delinquents. It provides ten personality-trait subscalcs and an 
overall score called the **asocial index/' 

6. Attitudes toward Law 

This is a scale in which the individual expressed the strength of 
his agreement or disagreement with each of thirty statements 
concerning the law, the police, and the courts. It was developed 
specifically for this study from a list of attitudes-toward-law items 
appearing in the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions and in 
a scale by Katz (refer to Shaw and Wright, 1967, pp. 249-254). 
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6^ 

n 



h 

lie 

ft 



<v 
fx 

m 

t 

At 

T? 

4M 

Oh 


n 


IS <S 


§1 


f> <-* to m 

is i 




si s a 


• o 






>0 « «\ 

r> N 




* i i 


• #s 


* * is 


a 

5^ 


(S 

* ;c s 


if 










Si 




n 


O if\ r* 


m 

1 

1 


"S 



II 

II 

i • 

ii 
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ISO 



BEST COPY AVAlUieLE 



TAJMJt 

Va^s Uc«l>«d, Ftrar Job Hi*t R«c«0t Jott, TuC«I 
SAapl*. 1970 And K4tch«4 S4i^le» 1V?Q»?2 





1970 




1970 






l*? 72 










<N-19> 


CCD 

<(^ii> 


<K««20> 


(t^21> 


(M*12) 


Vcc. 


Flrf t i£t 






















2.02 


2.20 


1.99 


2 .Utt 


2.0* 


1. 94 


2.46 


2 .20 


2. 4S 


8.D. 


.76 


.§7 


.SO 


.93 


.64 


.34 


1.20 


.49 


.6S 
























2,19 


2.29 


2.n 


2.29 


2.12 


2.10 


2.70 


2.66 


2.90 


S.D. 








1.10 




.35 


1.17 




.65 
























2.20 


2.30 


2.19 


2.16 


2.65 


2.08 


2.3S 


2.21 


2.57 


f.D. 




1.27 


.95 


.6) 


1.6t 


. 74 


.59 


.31 


.6S 


























2.40 


2.37 


2,34 


2.71 


2.27 


2.46 


2.67 


2.96 




,7S 


1.27 




.92 


1.66 


.74 


.61 


.(12 


.75 



Voc. <* VocaCtoaftl 



154 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



K*cch«d $«Pf»l*, 1970-72 









SU InJ«ji 


1970 


1970 


1972 




Hum. 
(K-32) 


01-31) 


Voc. 


(N-19> 


ccx> 

(K»19> 


Voc. 
(K»20) 




(N*J2> 


Vuc. 

(K-:o> 


FJr«t jofr 




16.7 
7.9 


19.7 
U.7 


23. S 
J9.6 


16.2 
5.9 


22, i, 
11.1 


21.) 
9,7 


27.2 
12.1 


17.3 
7.1 


K«>«t recent 

Job 

S.I> 


23. 5 
U,7 


17.9 
9,3 


20. 1 
15,6 


25.7 
16,7 


15.1 
9.2 


25.0 
17,2 


22.7 
10,5 


26.^ 
12.5 


21.2 
12,7 
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155 



BEST COM ftVMlABlE 



S 5 



3"" 



1^- 



5 S 



2 ^ S $ 2 



g ;^ 



!7 



-«' 



9 



51 



i5 



s a 



S K 



§1 



15 s 



s 

? I « 



« g « 
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ERIC 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 



TAIL! t'9 





V 










W 


p 


Wurk 
P*y 


.13 


V 


































■\ 












.ky 
























V 




Work 








.11 


2 ■» 






Par 


.21 




,33 




J? f 








. }b 








3< 1 


.33 


.46 




.3& 


. J2 


.is 


.57 


li « 




.46 




.15 


.28 




.21 "^-^ 


49 


.;'4 


.40 



s 

if 




Work 










\ 




.54 


.24 




.44 


.)2 




t.40 


.10 




Work 




^13 


.h2 


. )t 


.ii I 






f»y 






AO 


.26 




.34 






[.43 




< 


^ ,}7 


.44 { 


.44 


.Oi> 






AS 


.40 






.36 


.26 




!•» 


.02 


.37 


.20 


^55^* 


.49 


.09 



.46 

.4J 



19?? 



JDI 



HtClQgf 



Wk>rk 














.35 












.64 


.U 










.46 


.3i 


,49^ 






Ctf'vwrkara 


.49 

- 


.41 


.6« 






Work , 






.52 


.32 


.43 


Pay t 


.40 




^37 




,4^ 


Sufarvlaioa . 


.44 




.57^ 


.29 


.44 








.57^ 


.52"" 


.42 
















.17 


.46 




.57 



65 




64 


.45 


5« 


.56 


40 


.30 



.46 



*lo 1^70 eb« ara4i of eh* JPI eh«C rafara to cci-i^rkara Ma lat»#l*4 
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164 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TAUa S-10 

t«A*oa for Uavli\f Pirtc J^h KcU after 

Cmv Kill» 1970 Poliow»iip 







(M*31> 


VocAtioosl 




X 


S 


t 




16 


16 


26 


ArrME 


3 


10 




C^p^ay ■ceioa 


i$ 


23 


15 


rcUtttd ta job 


19 


3 


9 


Dislike oi job i£Ml£ 


19 


6 


9 




16 


16 


30 


To t*k« MOChtr jc^, (o &o 
■choolf cnCcr ■•rvic* 


6 


26 


12 



TAIU K-11 

KalB Po«er«l«M« ProbltM 

1970 rollov-up 





KMAOielcS 


CCD 


Vocational 
{K-41) 




X 


Z 


t 


Wbrk, fisdlAg job, 
tajoysbl* work 


11 


15 






13 


f 


10 






10 


S 


InttsfMrsancl pcobl«M 


9 


IS 


10 


Fiatfinf ■ purpose la llf«. 


9 


10 


10 


Drink ioi, druf» 


6 


2 


5 


frisoR rccerii 


2 






Ka problaa4 


2» 


20 


2U 


•t follov-up 


22 


16 


12 



I 

165 

158 

ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



jit CMop Hill. 1970 Foliow-u? 













: 


X 


1 




50 


5S 




lu fureht*r cowmuc 


2 


5 


2 




2 


Ih 










2 


Y4f« , p4'ri»i.inrti taprnv»'f»t«nc , 




U 


9 


■ kills, xloilK viCh proplo 


4 












NA 








; 


Not yrt r<>lrAitt*il, no *n»her 




10 


5 



Vot»»J NA • Nut «ppHt'*bU 



TABLE £-13 







C£D 
CK-40) 


CN*4U 




S 


t 


: 








■}i 


Ispruve general ^iiuCACimt 


4 




2} 




9 




12 






22 


17 


SugRe»tJoo« un tr©«t(il»nt of 
«tud*nt«, di^ctplln* 


9 


10 


12 




4 


S 




cric iclm 




8 


2 


Otbrrt 


2 


2 





i6G 



159 



BEST CCFV A«A1U»1£ ^^^^ ^ 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES 



Qu«ationn«£rff Sc«Ici; 
NtfvMM tad St«a«lArii D*vt«c£ontf by Croup {or ttcU Follov-~up 



Yr»r 






CXD 










18. U 


18.05 


18.00 


1970 






3.44 


3.9S 


3.»5 








45 


I — - — 


45 








I7»9l 


18.83 


18.22 


W7l 






3.53 


3.94 


3.37 




K 




H 


29 


36 










17.00 


19.64 


1972 






4.03 


3.2S 


4.24 




M 




32 


21 


31 










CSD 


Vo^«tloa«l 




H««n 




39.30 


37. 8» 


40.83 








9.03 


S.44 


8.73 








46 


43 


46 








38.47 


37.52 


40.53 


1971 






9.23 


8.4« 


6.67 




H 




14 


29 


36 








3«.^6 


40 .OS 


41.52 


1972 


StA8d«rd 






7.51 


8,39 








32 


21 


31 






Kcctar* q€ Coacans. Prior 






Y#Jr 






GEO 










30.33 


31.79 


30.09 


1970 


Se«ad«rd 




6.C4 


7.7S 


6.79 




K 




46 


43 


45 










31.17 


29.25 


1971 


ScAnd«rd 




5.45 


S.79 


6.23 








34 


29 


36 








29.35 


29.52 


30.06 


1972 






6.2S 


6.97 


7.27 








32 


21 


31 



ERIC 
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167 



TjWU£ r-l (cofltM) 



Uat W^y tff Life 





1 




CCD 


Vi3iL-«tidn«l 








114.57 


- 

in,Q9 


116.76 


1970 








20. J3 


16.73 




N 






43 


43 








112.94 


U0.07 


116.47 


I97I 




D«vi«ciun 


19.58 


17.20 


18.91 




N 




}^ 


29 


36 








116. Oti 


lib. 81 


115.55 






D«vi«Cton 


21.20 


18. 9L 


16, 72 




tt 






21 


31 




Mtrttt Wjy Lif* 




Year 




Kuuni tie* 












37.09 


39.00 


37. 1» 


1970 




DwvlAtian 


20.74 


20.27 


i;.42 




K 




46 


43 


4S 










34.14 


>4, 33 


1971 




D»viJt iao 


li.65 


17.83 


18.38 




N 






29 


36 








36.22 


34.00 




1972 






12.69 


12.97 


19.41 




S 






21 


31 


Dirsy, High P^riM Wark 


















10.47 


10.10 


12.50 


1970 






5,15 


4.ft2 


4.26 




K 




4S 


42 


44 








10.97 


li. 31 


12. A3 


i97l 






4.43 


3.96 


4.52 




»f 






29 


36 




H««n 




11.4? 


f0.4S 


12. SI 


1972 






4. IS 


2.87 


4.90 




K 




32 


21 


n 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Fmm And iUfprfcC 







KujMnicies 


C£D 




1970 


He An 
N 




30.38 

10. n 

46 


30.38 
10. S9 
43 

1 


31. jt4 
9.21 
43 


1971 


K 


D*vl«clon 


2^.34 
S.S4 
34 


33.17 
8.12 
29 


30. 33 
9.80 

36 


19?: 


K 


Dtviatiun 


29.22 
7.91 

32 


31.38 
8.24 
21 


29.29 
8. 70 
31 














1970 


8f 




10.31 
»,}9 
45 


9.24 
42 


10.27 
8.37 
45 


1971 






10.15 
6.01 
34 


10.83 
8. 70 
29 


36 


1972 


K 




9.34 

6,17 


9.95 

" 23 
21 


9.52 
6.60 
31 














CED 


\*wmt iontl 


1970 






9.51 
S.DS 
4^ 


9. 12 
6.23 
42 


9.24 
6.33 

45 


1971 


H 




8.85 

34 


10.17 
6.01 
29 


9.44 
7-39 
36 


l'J72 


K 




9.8ft 
&.62 

32 


9.52 
6.49 

21 


10.61 
6.57 
31 



16a 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 









CEO 


Vocieicvn«l 




Hr«n 


3.35 


3.07 


3.13 


1970 




1.43 


1.37 


1.46 




n 




43 


46 






2.76 


2«96 


1.00 


1971 




1,4? 


1*28 


1.65 




ti 


35 


29 


3S 






3. Oh 


3.96 


3.42 


1972 




1. 37 


1.57 


1.22 




ti 


32 


21 


31 














CED 


Voc«ttot>«l 






1 ' 

31.09 


33.14 


33.17 


1970 




4.97 


4.69 


4.99 




S 


46 


43 


46 




i^m 


32. IS 


32.2a 


33.92 


1971 




3.86 


5*21 


4.92 




!4 


34 


29 


36 




Hetn 


32. 7S 


31.33 


33. »4 


1972 






^.48 


3.97 






32 


21 


31 








Y««r 














36.46 


25,63 


26.22 


1970 




4.21 


4.05 


4.«5 




N 


46 


43 


46 






23. IS 


25.38 


26,22 


1971 




4.21 


4.05 


4.55 






46 


43 


46 






2S.S6 


23. S6 


25.74 


1972 




3.55 




4.46 




• 


32 


21 


31 



1?0 

ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 









CEO 






Mean 


}2Al 


32. U 


33.93 


1970 






7.4» 


6.72 




N 










Hmmo 


31.26 


32.69 




l»7i 






6.05 


7.22 




N 




29 








32.97 


33.86 




1972 




6.55 


A, to 


7.21 




N 




21 





Itam Hwrnnm for KuMiif Ciaa-RaUCad Accivitiaa Seal* by Crou{7« 
1970 Follow-up 













(M-4l> 


<»*-56> 


(K-31) 


Co to « m>4tvm 


1.20 


1.22 


1.29 


A Ilv* play 


1.18 


1.06 


1. 16 




U2Q 


1.17 


1.19 


« book 


2.66 


2.81 


2.68 


D& «rr work 


1,S5 


1.42 


1. 63 


Wrl£a poetry or m 




1.3A 


1.47 


Qi^ck m book out of m library 


1,5* 


1.29 


1.84 



Uot*i t^a£iA cAlculflCad wlch "not «e all"^ • I. '^tinctf" - 2^ "aav«ral 



164 




171 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

MuAdnltiM^RtrUCffd ActiWctcA Sc«U by Group for K«cb follcw-up 



Yejir 






CED 


VocAduftal 










1.22 


1 




1970 








.67 




60 




N 




40 


k. 












1.24 


i.34 


1 


31 








.55 


.71 




66 








>4 


29 


36 










1. 19 


i.33 


1 


26 


1972 








.56 








N 




32 


21 


31 





Yc«r 






C£D 


Voc«Cio»«l 








1.13 


l.CXi 


1.16 


1970 






.49 


.23 


.49 




N 




40 


36 


3S 








1.12 


1.10 


1.22 


1971 


SC«nd«rd 




.32 




.53 




N 




34 


29 










1.22 


1.14 


1.29 


1972 


SlamlArd 


Q>vUClua 


.54 


.47 


.58 




K 




32 


21 


31 



Year 








Voc«tlon«l 








1.20 


1. 17 




1970 


St*nd«fd 






.50 


.45 








40 


36 


38 








1.24 


1.28 


1. 36 


1971 


SCAnd«rd 




.64 


.74 


,75 








34 


29 


36 








1.53 


1.24 


1.32 


1972 


StAod^rd 




.83 


.61 


.74 




N 




32 


21 


31 



17.i 



165 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TASU F'3 (cont'd) 







Huauinlctei 












2.66 


2.rtl 


2.^fi 








1.07 


1.05 


.OH 




K 




41 


36 


3S 








3.00 


2.S) 


3.19 


1971 






.97 




.94 








34 


29 


36 








3.12 


3.00 


2.97 


1972 






.82 




1.03 




N 




32 


21 


31 


So Art Work 






HtMunltlM 




Voi.*jcicn«l 




Mc«n 






1.43 


l,f»3 






IWvlAtian 


,97 








K 






16 


38 








1. 52 


1.90 


1.69 


1971 






.79 


1.16 


1.08 




>f 






29 


36 




An 




1.22 


1.3d 


1.84 


1972 








.90 


1.14 








32 


21 


31 




Write f0«try 








CED 










i.48 


1. 34 


1.47 


J970 








,S3 


.97 




»f 




40 


3i 










1.21 


1.66 


1.3b 


1971 






.6) 


.99 










34 


29 


36 








1,28 


1.43 


1.23 


1972 








.90 


.66 




V 




32 


21 


31 



173 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



OmcJi a 1^ Out <»t UfrrAry 









CXD 










1.59 


1.29 




1970 






l.OI 


.78 


1.14 




N 




41 




M 








1.59 


1.45 


1. 51 


1971 




IXvvisCloo 


1.03 


.91 


X.17 




N 






29 


36 








I . 59 


1.57 


i.ei 


1972 






1.06 


.95 


1.15 




N 




32 


21 


31 



TAIU r-4 
H««n« of Tociil Score* for 
C^ch FuIIcnT'up Croup 





Hu>4nttl«a 




VocacIosaI 






10.7e» 


10.22 


11.26 


197D 




3.77 


2,51 


3.28 




H 


41 


36 


3< 






10.71 


11.55 


J2.17 


1971 




2.50 


3.47 


3.22 




H 


74 


29 


36 






11.16 


11.10 


u.n 


1972 




2. SI 


1.02 


3.49 






12 


21 


31 



H<iim: Po««ibl» rtn^e mcqtm* 7 io 29. 



TAHU r-5 

K*i«n« i>f Ltt« V«tu*e i»c<t«« by Croup, 
1970 Koila*"wp 







({j-46> 


(5i»43) 


VOCAt iOOAl 




14 - 140 


ii4.;»/ 


U3.09 


116.76 




13 - 130 


37.09 


39.00 


37. la 






30. S3 


30.2ii 


31.44 


A};pruv«l 0t 1I1«||«1 


4 - 4U 


10.51 


9.24 


10.27 






y.5i 


9.12 


9.24 


work 


3 - 30 


10.4? 


10.10 


12.30 



ERIC 
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167 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

£ich KoilcMiF-up 



YMr 
















4.7& 








1.77 




N 






43 


46 








4.S« 


4.79 


I97I itAod. 


£>«v. 


1.77 






N 






29 


38 






it. 6b 




4.M 


1972 St«nJ. 








1,71 


ft 




J2 


21 





TAitU r-7 
1970 fallow-Sip 



S«:a1i« 






CED 


VucAClOiul 




(Nt46) 


(J*-4}> 


(K^-46) 


S«lf-«»t<M 


» - 4^ 


3>.09 


33.14 


33.17 






26,46 


2S.6} 


26.22 


Prrcon^l control 


0 - S 


J. 35 


J. 07 


i.n 



175 




BEST CCPY AVAILABLE 



XA9U r-t 

Tk>t«i CrMAP* iP^i Croup* by iU<.'»» 1970 FoUov-y^ 







GO} 


VacctioMl 


F P 


•iMCktf 


32.11 4i 

31.24 33 
34.31 13 


32.14 43 

20.62 34 
37. B9 9 


33.93 46 

33.11 35 

36, 5S U 


l.W .35 
11.0? - .01 



H^o* of Ntf^urctf of P«ychjlct(i4:«l Wirll IvtfiC by Croup. 







KuMniti«« 




VocA Clonal 








(K-4» 


(!^-46) 




V - 45 


1$<44 


18.05 


11. OO 




l l - 60 


3ft. 30 


37. I< 


40. »^ 




13 - 52 


3U.33 


31.7^ 


Ja*09 



R>Cr: High i*.-or«t» an th« #*.*Clvltt«» «fwi frifiitHE tu»* •««»ure» 
« high ntur* ou tli^ »*tt*.f# i>f fOiK«rti iruiiettitu 



ERIC 



i7G 



169 



BEST COFY AVAILABLE 



TAMUL P-IO 
lattrcorrtUciutv* oi Scaicii from 



C«tv#ral 










Fallt;«^^ Qu*»tionnAir«f 1970 










































19 


-22 


















2S 




-li 














t>( life 


10 


03 




30 












Uunc way 
ltf« 


Oi 


-06 






-26 














□6 


09 




42 


06 










-C7 


-05 


-14 


-n 


-28 


23 


U 








^01 


02 


-il 


-10 


-22 


2S 


14 


54 




Dirty* hlgh*pAylt\K 


07 


02 


U 


02 


17 


-05 


-03 


05 


-02 




-01 


06 


-00 


-00 


13 


01 


-10 


-12 


-14 07 


Social 

rtf>{T«R>ibi} i By 


19 


24 


u 


25 


32 


-13 


04 




-41 03 




11 


07 




10 


20 




00 


-03 


-oy •oo 




21 


07 


3? 


00 


It 


-15 


03 


03 


-i3 03 


lUcUl 


i; 


22 


Of 






-10 


02 


00 


02 11 




C.A. 


a. A. 










S.A. 


C.S. D.W, 



IV 

20 
17 



30 
27 



6^ 
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Tch-wei Hu, Maw Lin Lcc, and Ernst W. Stromsdorfcr, 1969, 330 pp, $5.00 

A Cost'Egcctivencss Study of Child Health and Welfare Programs, Tch-wei 
Hu, Efchanan Cohn, Thomas O. Fox, and Jacob J. Kaufman, 1971, 

42 1 pp. $5.00 

The Costx of ViKational and Nonvoiational Fro^rams, Elchanan Cohn, 

Tch-wei Hu, and Jacob J. Kaufman, 1972, !45 pp. $5.00 



Science Policy 

State Organization of Research and Development: A Case Study^ Irwin 
Fcllcr, Jon P. Nelson, with Robert Friedman and James Mead, 1970, 

254 pp. $2.00 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Science Policy Workshop, 1970, 117 pp. $1.00 

State Science Activities: Papers and Discussion, Irwin Feller, Jon P. 

Nelson, and Wesley H. Long, 1970, 75 pp. $2.00 

Workshop on the Application of Science and Technology to the Municipal 

Governments of Pennsylvania: Papers and Summary of Proceedings, 1971, 

J 22 pp. $3.00 

intergovernmental Relations in the Administration and Performance of Re- 

search on Air Pollution, Irwin Feller, Alfred Engel, and Robert Friedman, 

1972, 250 pp. $5.00 

Economic Aspects of the Relationship between Research and Development 
Activities and State Economic Growth, Irwin Feller, Wesley Long, and 

Jon Nelson. 1972, 265 pp. $5.00 
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